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ABSTRACT 

This book is intended for the person who has had 
100-200 hours of language training i* Kpelle, a language of Liberia. 
The text has six parts: (1) an introduction to the languages of 
Liberia, including charts and maps showing the distribution of 
African languages, the location of Liberian languages, and 
indications on .the ' relatedness qf the languages; (2) a -lengthy 
instruction on a method of learning a language on one's own;' (3) 
instructions for-nrative language tutors; (4) a short reference 
grammar summarizing the basic grammatical structures 'in Kpelle; (5) a 
Kpelle-English dictionary; and (6) a description of the sound system 
of Mande languages and instructional material on learning the sound 
system of ^Language. (AMH) V ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Most language textbooks are written with a presumption that the 
language would be taught under the auspices of a trained and experienced 
language teacher. And while this situation does prevail in the teaching 
of European languages, such is not the case with the lesser-known lan- 
guages* af ^he third world, particul arly outside the walls of higher 
learning. 

In the^earning of African languages v it is more frequentfy the 
case that language teachers are untrained (owing to the minimal demand 
for such teachers) or that the learning situation is outside the class- 
-room. 'Although I have Yfo access to, statistics, my impression of Peace 
Corps language training is such that r even with lOO-^OlThburs of language 
training, the learner will need additional study before being able to 
use the language with any facility. 

Thusi it is the reality that much of the learning of African lan- 
guages will .inevitably take place outside the classroom in situations 

r 

that are in some ways ideal, but* which lack an experienced language 
*tutor. It is this reality that gives riae to this volume for it was 
written for the learner who has the commitment to further his/her 
language study, but who lacks the general knowledge of how to proceed. 
It is the purpose then to give the learner the sufficient ills and 
J^nowledge'\o be able to carry out the orderly study of a foreign lan- 
guage on his/her own. . 
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' CHAPTEfi I 

• INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGES OF LIBERIA 

In addition to English, which is widely spoken in Liberia, there 
are three major groups of languages spoken there:' West Atlantic, Kru 
and Mande, all of which are subdivisions of the Niger-Congfo branch of 
'Niger-Kordafanian, the largest grouping of languages in Africa (see 
figure 1 ) . * 

The Kru languages, spoken in both southern Liberia and the west- 
ern part of the Ivory'Coast, include the following^Liberian languages: 
Krahn, Bassa, Kru, Grebo, Demand Kuwaa (also known as Bel 1 eh) . The 
West Atlantic languages are Sffoken from Liberia north to Senegal and in- 
clude the Gola and Kissi, spbken in the northwestern and northern parts 
of Liberia respectively. These languages are virtually surrounded by 
languages of the third group known as the Mande languages. This group 
covers a much larger area than the other two, including not only the 
above-mentioned countries", but Guinea, Upper Volta and Mali as.wel.1. 

The Mande languages have a Western branch and^ a (South)eastern 
branch. Mano and Gio (hard cjj are Southeastern Mande languages spoken* 
in Nimba county. The Western branch has Jtwo sub-branches, Northwestern 
and Southwestern. Both Vai , spoken in the Cape Mflunt area, and Manya 
(also known as MandingoJ spoken in the border area between Guinea and' 
Liberia are Liberian languages of the northern branch. The other ' 
branch contains a. set -of very closely related languages called the 
Southwestern Mande languages of .which only Loko is s'poke/t outside of 
Liberia, in Sierr^ Leone. T^e rest, Mende, Baridi , Kpelle and Lorma 

are spoken in the northern pant of Liberia. 

- s •: 

The location of the Mande languages in Africa is shown in'figure 
1, the location of the languages of Liberia is shown in figure 2, and 
figure 3 shows how these languages' are related. 
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j ^ FIGURE 2: LOCATION OF LIBER IAN LANGUAGES 

. ( from Liberia in Maps: von Gm'elinski fed.' 1§72) 
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' . FIGURE 3s THE RELATEDNESS 'OF THE LIBERI AN LANGUAGES 
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Indo-European correspondences from Greenberg (1957:42) 
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Some West .African language Correspondences 
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Invariably, the question of language versus- di al§ct arises in the 
discussion of African languafges, as in the phrase "he spoke an African 
dialect. M Jhe implication of -this phrase is of. course that there is 
byt one African language'. If we draw the recognized distinction be-- 
tween language and dialect^ that of mlitual intelligibility (if^you^can 
understand the speech of someone, he is speaking a language different' 
from your own, while if you can, it is a dialect of your own language) 
then th,e notion of dialett discussed earlier* is quite wrong. _By the 
above defij^U^pn, Africa has somewhere between 1000 - 1500 distinct t 
'languages' (estimates vary). M v any of these languages also have several 
'dialectal variants. A't^least four distinct dialects, have beeji identi- 
fied for Kpelle and for LoVma. T «• 

AJ though we may have .resolved the problem, of dialect, the reader 
may still be wonderi ngyljust how closely these languages are'related 
and in what ways they are related. The ^answer to this question is 
unfortunately quite complicated so that in the following 'paragraphs 
only a partial answer can be givqn. , 

r „ 

To begin with, languages can be compared on the basis of th\\r 

sound systems*, their syntax, their vocabulary and their meaning ('see 

Chapter II for definitions). The most common way to compare languages 

is to compare how'two or more languages will 'represent a tjiven word. 

*As a general, rule,' the more basic words two languages have in common, 

the more closely, the two 1 anguages* are relatetT Figure 4 shows a com-* 

pari son of some common words in European languages and in some of the 

languages in West Africa. * 

* * \ 

v 0ne of the assumptions behind the comparison of figure 4' ana the 

chart in figure 3' i^ v that of divergent development. At one timeAhere 

was a single-group of people who later separated into two or jnore 

groups. Once isolated, the language of the two groups developed in 

different ways until finally after a loncp period "of time, they were no 

Jonger mutually intelligible. Presumably, this pVocess has continued 

repeatedly and is the primary explanation for the degree of linguistic 

diversity in Africa today. , 



~Yet in addition to divergence, there^is also convergent develop-"" 
ment, ttrat of two different languages becoming'more similar as a re- . 
suit of contact and commercial intercourse. It is^possible to' find 
two distinct language groups living together, \ sharing not '.only similar 
-words, but. turns of expression, and cultural' items. 'Thus with both the 
processes of convergence'and divergence the precise relation of any 
One language to another ipay prove to be .extremely. complex, much more so 
at least than figure 3 would have you bel.i^ye. v 



-v 
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. CHAPTER II 

HOW TO STUDY A f!AN*DE LANGUAGE -1 ON YOUR OWN 



1 . Introduction * ' ** - 

\ ^ 

People' -have .been, 1 earning foreign languages for centuries both 
with formal instruction an/ wi thoGt. This fact is at least encour- 
aging, though at thi s'.pfpint, hi'story has revealejd no outstandingjneth-". 
od or approach to. language .learning. ^ Here in £drzor, I know some 
high school students who^ are ^udying French in school .. /they are* t : 
getting, nowhere, at tile sam& time; there are high school students /" * 
who came from other parts; of Liberia who learn Lorma withtn a year 
outside their daily academic studies, ' " . 

i < 9 

P- 

Thi-s anecdote, suggests two things,-*l)' a formal approach does not 
guarantee~learning-and 2) an informal approach doe's not necessarily^ , 
inhibit it. Furthermore, most efforts to determine what is the mdst 
effective method to learn language have usually concluded that tHe 
most crucial differences in classroom effectiveness center around the 
quality 6f teacher, the organization of cl assroom ^prpcedures and. 
learner interest and % di scipl ine- The method involved* ha£ rarely been 
deemed significant. 

■ ^ What this evidence means # i s that crucial to learning a language is 
a. wel 1 -organized learning procedure (rio^att£r .what method is involved) 
and hard work; the more you work,, the more you learn (within reason). 

What this also 'means is that any method can be used.to learn. 
Nevertheless it is important Jth a t the learner be aware of the t variety of 
these approaches and their implications." « ' 



Aspects of Language Learning to Considejp *^ • • 

If' you have ever studied a foreign language before, you probably 
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encountered most of the following situations: 

(a) Y.ou know what\ou want to *$ay, but you don't know how to say it , 
either because you don't Tcnow the word or -how to use it; 

Two or three words sound alike, but have'very di fferent^mean'ings ; 

(c) You figured out how to ask .the question, but couldn't begin to 
' comprehend the answer; > 

(<i) , You said something that you thought was appropriate and everybody 
laughed* * ' * ✓ 

All of these problems are real* and represent different aspects of lan- 
guage learning that you need to know about. 

The first problem points but that there are two modes of meaning 
in language: that found in words, and that found in the relationship 

between words. These two modes of meaning are more formally called 

* • <> 

vocabulary and syntax. 

r 

r 

The second problem >s* another system, the means by which these 
modes of meaning are signaled. This sytem, more formally termed the 
sound or phonological system, concerns the contrastive sounds used by 
.the language* 

The third problem concerns an overemphasis^ on the production of 
sentences and an underemphasis^ on the comprehension of sentences. 

The fourth problem concerns the^ social context in which the lan- 
. guage is embedded K *£hat is, what you said was technicaTl^correct in 
, terms of (a) and (b) above, but appeared 'out of context. Your comment 
could have been humorous for any of the following reasons: * 

(a) Thus it was. correct, but not expected. That is, since so few 

foreigners say the right thing at the right time in the right way 
that the very correctness of the response is out of ^ontext. 
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(b) Your comment may have 6e'en correct, but inappropriate,' that is, in 
the specific context, another comment is required. You -would no 
more think of greeting people at a funeral with "hi' there" than you 
^ . would of showing up .in a bathing suit. » ' 
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(c) YoiWcomment may have been humorous' for other reasons as well.- 
It may* have been correct, but carried an additional meaning, 
in French if you' say you are full rather than satisfied you mean 
that you t are pregnant... a strange thing- to say after a fine meal, 
particularly, for amale. When you are 'in the process of learning 

. the vocabulary and syntax .of a language .styou can expect some sur- 
prisingly-humorous developments. 

(d) Your comment may ft%ve meant something other than intended. In The 
Lonely African by Colin Turnbull , one missionary is credited with 
saying "your bottom" rather than "good moaning" because the user 

v failed to make, a tone distinction. This kind of error is normal 
when learning the sound system of the language. 

For Lorma speakers learning English, the pronunciation of final ~ 
consonants (the consonants at the end of words) are a problem. One of 
the general strategies^ which speaker^ use is that "when in doubt add an 
1." Thus I have heard will for way_. ButVor good humor dead bottle for 
dead body (John Singled personal communication) is supreme. Let's face 
it, these things are funny and the best way to deal with them is to laugh, 
together. You may as well, for you are certain to be next if y&u are 
serious about learnings Liberian language. \__'_ ;._ 

These differences may be due ^pronunciation," as in the abbve 
4 examples or to the wrong choice of words (malaprops). . • 

These problems then., underscore the aspects of language that you 
need to know about in order "to effectively study language. These can be^ 
summarized as 1) the organization of language: vocabulary, syntax,, » 
phonology; 2) speaking vrs. listening; and 3} social context (usage). 

\ ■ ■ 

O * 

~ . 1 ( 
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3. The Qrganiza.tiQ^of Language ^ 

Language consists of three subsystems: ' T) phonology* (the sound 
system of the language); 2$ ihe lexicon (the vocabulary of the language)*; 
and 3) the syntax (the system of putting words together to make sen- 
tences). . In everyday language, language consists of 1 ) a set of distinct- 
ive sounds, 2) a vocabulary, and 3) a*grammar: a set of rules stating 
how sentences are formed. 

3.1 Phonology (the sounds of a language) 

... * * 

Every language has a finite set of distinctive sounds which are 
used to convey meaning. These sounds ^are calied phonemes. While the* 
inventory of these sounds is not the same from language to language,, * 
they are simi la^enough in most. cases* not to cause problems. Yet" there 
are inevitably cases, however, where one language makes a distinction 
which the other doesn't. For some reason, if these distinctions are not 
part of your native language they will be jparb to hear and hard to pro- 
duce, yet with practice they can both be heard and pronounced .giving you 
the same access to the* phonemic distinction that native speakers have. 
Chapter VI contains sound drills designed! tQ help you learn to hear 
the differences between those sound contrasts found in Liberian langu- 
ages, but not in English. 

3.2 Lexicon and Syntax "(vocabulary and word order) ^ j 

With the distinction between lexicon and syntax as that of words 

and their combination into sentences, it is worth while to consider tfhat 
-t-h-vs-means-,— -Meaning irr ta7T^a^€T"ts~ijf^tW(3~types ,""CTTaT which is "general 
and systematic, and that which is individual and idiosyncratic. For 
example, we can say that, elephants are big and mice are small or we can 
say that some elephants and some mice are big for their species, or small 
for' that matter. This way of relating size to different items is general 
and systematic and can be constructed by relating one word^o another, 
that is it can be expressed syntactically . 

But it is also possible to express size in another way as the 
following sets illustrate: 

1 T 
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drop, p.uddle,' 'pond, lake, sea, ocean , 

baby, child, youth, aduit, aged 

pebble, rock, boulder'" V 
This usage Is* Idiosyncratic, that is: ^drop, puddle, etc., are not 
systematically related- to each other in form, but are simply different 
word^Jhus the expression of systematic and general meaninas -is the 
dom^Tof syntax while the expression of idiosyncratic meanings is the 
domain of the lexicon. 
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3.3 Syntax: • " *, 

It is important to bear in mind that the divHion- -between* lexical 
and syntactic meanings is, 'not exactly the same from language to language 
chough it .is nearly so. Nevertheless, we may find one "language express- 
ing a notion ^tactically wnereas the Qther uses a single ^ 
are some examples: 

English Typical Mande 

calf: „ «* - cow child 
to dance: ' to do dance 

\^ Sea * : ' big water 

house:- place where one lives 

' potash: bitter salt 

Thus in your exposure to a new language, you will find that what you 
expect to be one word is actually several. One of the riice things about 
Mande languages is that if you learn f hat the way to'say "worker" is 
literally *farm-work-dp-person"' and'you »k^ow the* words for "farm,.^ 

a nd _ "person",you do not have to really learn any new words, only 'a 
new combination which turns ^out to be easier for most people. You can 
also expect to find words wh^ch require several words for translation 
4 ' into English. r 

4-. What Ooes Language Ability Entail? , 

Everyone has' heard of Someone who speaks six or seven languages. 
[h^_ques>ions that thTs raises are what doi^s this entail and how did they 
do it. . 

S -A. KJ 
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4.1 Competence and Performance*: 

w In Order to speak a language, you have -to have considerable know- 
ledge about the language. You have to know the sound system, though 
perfect knowledge'of it isn't absolutely necessary. You have to know 
some words and some syntactic rules. The question arises.* how many words 
and how many rules? 

. . * , v. 

The number of words one needs to know varies from language to lang> 
uage because of differences in the way concepts are expressed, whether by 
syntactic devices, or by word compounding or by having one word covering 
a wide range of concepts. But by rephrasing the question- as "how many 
concepts are necessary?", the question can at least receive an answer, 
though to my knowledge Tittle systematic study of this question has been 
carried out. Rather cautiously, then, I throw out the figure of 1,000 to 
2,000 concepts as. being necessary to comprehend 90-95?S of a conversation. 
This percentage marks the level at which one can keep up with the general 
meaning of the discussion. 

A language is not just a collection of words but, as we have pointed 
out, it also contains a syntactic system. This syntactic system consists 
,of a set of rules about how to combine words to make sentences. The 
answer is that you need to know most of them, something any good language 
text should present. While the general set of syntactic expressions are 
fixed, - the way they are expressed may be straightforward or complex.. 
Plurals in Englistrare easy, but complex in German. Pronouns in English 
are straightforward but complex in the Mande languages. 

4.2^— Th^ Question of User Utility: 

1 . It is one thing to talk about the kind of information you need to 
speak a language and another to talk about how it is actually used. For 
example we can tell someone about how to do multiplication, which prin- 
ciples are involved. That is, we can say tha£ 6x7 is 7 added 6 times. 
Yet when weask someone "what is 6 x 7? ", the answer will be given in less 
time than it could possibly take to add seven six times- In doing arith- 
metic, we 'found it to our advantage to memorize tfie individual products 
rather than calculate them each time we need *hem. The calculator, on the 
other hand does; just the opposite. 1 7 
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Tv;s exarcoie is intended to emphasize that simply stating the kind 
of knowledge Chat is* involved in language does not necessarily me£n that 
this is the form in which this information is used ,* In language teaching 
two positions naye been taken. One which might be called a "deductive" 
approach, and zhe othdr an "inductive" approach. 

Toe deduce i*'e approach presents this learner with a set of rules to 
learn. Once these rules are learned, the learner is free to construct 
sentences. The inductive approach argues the reverse, that if you pre- 
sent the learner with a set of sentences that the learner will figure out 
the general patterns.. ' 

J 

This second approach usually aljso presumes that there is relatively 
less to generalize about than the first, T£at is, what people do in 
learning a language is to learn a sentence type and. develop variants of 
if by substituting words at various places. ' % 

These two views are quite different and presume two different 
notions' of the human mind. ' The deductive approach presumes that the mfnd 
is like a calculator with little memory capacity and prefers therefore to 
generate new information rather than store' it. The inductive approach 
considers the mind to have a much greater capacity for memory. 

Iji this regard',. it is true that the mi.nd has a^vast capacity Tor 
memory. Think of all the experiences, events, jokes and facets you can 
recall. Think of the words that are available to you, these number some- 
where' between 10,000 ^nd 20,000 items. What is truely remarkable about 
this is you can inventory them all within a split second. If I ask you 
which of theN^lowing are English words: "house", "tire", "f leurten" , 
"vice"; you will have no difficulty whatsoever picking out fleurten as 
the non-English word. In this regard, the human mind is far superior to 
the computer. • * * -? 

It is this tremendous memorynrapacity that leads me to emphasize 
the importance of an approach which stres-ses the importance of the in-., 
ductive approach: working with real sentences. 
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4.3 Integrating the Two Approaches: 

This conclusion does not exclude a deductive approach hoV/ever. The 
formal presentation of rules and generalizations can help a learner under 
stand why a given sentence is expressed the way that it is and why each 
v elsmenj: is present. This kjpd of knowledge cannot be obtained directly 
frdm a native speaker of any language unless that person has been trained 
in/linguistics. Such knowledge can be most^easily obtained from the 
grammatical section of a language" textbook which 'has been prepaVed by 
someone with formal linguistic training. 

These rules are particularly useful in the beginning stages of 
language- learning because they provide the learner with a set of state- 
ments with which to evaluate and interpret both, incoming and outgoing 
sentences. However, when the learner becomes more competent in the 
language, to the point of actively producing and .comprehending sentences 
in an ongoing conversation more or less spontaneously, the learner will 
no longer have need o* these devices.. That is,, the kind of knowledge 
that they represent will have been converted into a more useable form. 

5. Li steninq : 

Much of traditional language teaching has placed great emphasi s' on 
.production: the generation of sentences. This approach has implicitly 
assumed that if you can speak sentences, then you can also comprehend 
then. We a* beginning to take note that these two skills (production 
and listening) are quite different activities and should be treated 
separately. 

t 

.Earlier, we mentioned a problem of learning how to generate ques- 
tions, 6ut being unable to comprehend the answers'. This is a -typical 
problem of traditional approaches. At this 'time, language teachers are 
beginning to place more emphasis on being able to comprehend, what is said 
during the earlier stages of language -learning. This 'is not to say that - 
no language' production is emphasized, but rather that that\omprehens,ion 
shouTd precede production at all times. This means that early emphasis is 
Piaced in understanding what is going on about you rather than being able 
to talK about it, and emphasis is placed on why a given sentence has the 
fonrnthafit does, rather' than" how to produce it 

\13 ' 
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fitter the learner has developed.a listening fluency in certain 
areas, arid knows what is being said and why, then is the.time ^(encour- 
age production of sentences for that topic-. 

6. Context * M 

The proces's of communication 'involves two aspects; the" message and 
the context in which the message is situated. A traffic light presents 
to us. very little information (red, green and ye\ow) yet the context (a 
street intersection) permits us to provide a rich interpretation of the"- 
message: to stop, to go or to proceed with caution. 

Learning a language can also be seen in this light, the* message. and 
the context. That is, in understanding a sentence, one can take advan- 
tage of the context in which the message is embedded for the interpreta- 
tion of the communication as well as, the message. The use of context is 
particulaVly useful for a beginning learner of a language, with only an 
incipient ability to interpret a message. For example, the context in 
whicn a greying takes place is easily -identifiable. The messages which 
can be asked are finite. The learner "does not need to know the entire 
language, or even-hear the entire sentence to know what is being said. ;A 
key word identified from a sentence may be sufficient for full comprehen- 
sion of the message. " J * ' \ 

In teaching children to read-, educators~nave found that context is 
very important. Beginning readers have a large amount of context (pic- 
tures) compared/ to the message (one sentence per page). When a'child ' 
first approaches a new page, he/she will' first examine the picture to de- 
limit the range of* possible messages that the sentence could represent. 
At one stage my son only used the first letter in each word, along with 
the context to construct the messag^ Not knowing how to recognize the 
words beyond^the first letter, he woujd guess at its meaning, given the 
context-,' and pick a word, .^at started with the same sound as the one he 
was reading and which made sense in the given context. Quite often he 
wascorrect and in so doing gradually built-up his , reading competence, 
but often he was not, though he might even complete a sentence having 
missed two or three words in the process. But the interesting thing was 
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that if the sentence made sense given the context he would continue 'read- 
ing, while if it did not, he would rescan the sentence for a better 
reading. 

The point here is- not how to teyzh children to read, but the value 
of context, in learning a language. This means that if you can control 
the context, you have a better chance. of comprehending the messaged 

6.1 Mays of Controlling -Context 

, Of course, the classroom is an ideal way of controlling context. 
Here you ca/i define the range of what is being expressed within very 
narrow limits and thereby optimise context- Some of these technique^ are 
given as follows: 

(a) Sen-sit Build Up: , ' ^ 

In this drill, the learner is given a Ti s.t of messa-g'es which will 
be presented t'o him/he'r 1 , 'whether a list of nouns, commands, activi- 
ties, numbers of anything. Ideal fy this list should be in the form 
of pictures, real objects" or demonstrations. The important thing 
however, is that the learner knows the^order of presentation. 

The tutor then says the^Wrst message'. (The learner should know in 
advance the meaning of what is being said.) If it is a > > eomrriand 
then the learner should carry it ou-t.' If it is a picture, 'the. 
learner should point to the cell'.- If \t is a thing, then the . 
learner .should poiji t it out. „ « 

' The learner should know at thi^ point, that the tutor will either 
repeat the message or utter something new. If it is a new message, 
it has to be the second item. Once the second item has been intro- 
duced, the tutor then drills the learner on the first two messages. 

At this point, the learner can expect one of two messages .which are- 
known, or if not that, a new message will be the third- item on ^he 
list..- W(ien the third item is introduced, the tutor will drill the 
'.learner randomly on the first three items'"until the learner can 
~N . identify them easily. o- , . . 1 



•' . Then^he^tf^Vn 'yj&Jg is introduced and drilled in the same way 
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AJsuai^^^^^^ rteys should be introduced in this way during 



' one ^rlST^^v^'A 



ignore messages are. to be introduced, then the 
messagfes^s3^aTcr%^i vjded into two drills. 



(b) Practical v^ta^e^l 




This appro k?i also be used to dri 11 -practical sentences that 
the learner *would like to use. Here the learner draws up a list of 
seven practical sentences that he/she would like to know 'and 
the tv+c* itf' reduces them to the learner in the target language in 



that 'order. 

(c) Comprehend i. -ij aCext. ' 



ti.aloj -.11 J f i j log dri lis "can be initially presented as totally un- 
known' me s-vc^;, (no context). Learners then attempt to pick out 
what is, Tamil iarHo them from previous lessons or experi- 

ence. T>g profitably be repeated only two or three times. 



^ allowed to look at the text to see how it is 
written, civs l^ips the learner separate .the* flow of sounds into 
word se^u. will usually result in the identification of 

more word 2 mj more of the meaning of the sentence. 

9 

'Next the- K^r'^er is permitted- to study the translation and go (Dver 
the anal/t>i; of the -text. s«r that every aspect of the text is under-^ 
stood: penning of each word, and the reason for the presence 

of e2ch element in the^sentence. At this ptrirvt, the learner should 
know what i- £joing to be said, that is, the context has now been 
\m provided, but the usefulness of the text hW-not yet been exhausted. 

The, learner ^an listen to the teJft again, following along the 
. ~ • written text, but thiVtime he/she should be aware of what is being 
said and should know the meaning of each sentence. In order to, do 
thisi it may be necessary to hear the text several times, or to re- 
fer back to the analysis* to be sure. 



d 
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Finally, the. learner can Listen to the text without .the use, of 
written material, and_should continue'to <dcr so until comprehension 
is 100%.. • . 

These texts should be returned periodically to be sure that compre- 
hension is retained, and to reinforce the reteht>io'n of this know- 
ledge. . 

NOTE: To repeat a text verbatum. is a virtual impossibility for 
most tutors, either -due to^dom or to lack ^f experience in read- 
ing the language you are studying. For this reason it' i's prefer- 
able to record the text initially and rely on your, recorder for 
repetitions rather than your tutor. 

By the time - the learner has gotten this far, he/she will know a lot 



produce it. Never- 



of the language even tfiough he/sTTe still cannot 
theless, the production stage will be a lot. easier because of this 
breakdown. . . 



Translation Drills 



0n£ of the problems in production as v|ell as>acogni tion is figur 
ing out or knowing how things woulcNfy 



SjE: said in a language. One 
method is trial jind error, (learner says something and is, if lucky 

the- translation drill. The 



corrected). An ^tentative to this is 



learner either wri tes a c omposition LJIpjng.li sh for the leamer-t© 



translate, or asks the learner to trarslate sentence by sentence. 
Here" the learner' knows what is going tjo be said and should have 
some idea <Sf the words to be used and 

volved. Thus when the sentence appeaifs , most of the context has 
already been provided. 

Such drills should be taped, so that 




;hey can be reused. 



Known Event: 



Here the learner asks the tutor to taflk about a commonly shared 

i ' 

event, such as going to the market, visiting a friend's house, or 



even j fo..-u'^ r? d in English. Again the* learner will have 
narrowed the range of contexts and should be able to interpret the 
message more richly than otherwise. 

(f) Picture Drills: ■ * 

Another way of controlling r.he context is to use'a picture of some 
scene or' activity that the learner, is (1) interested i'n learning 
about or (2) has some -familiarity with already. . The learner then 
asks the futor to talk about the picture or asks the tutor ques- • 
tions aoout che p'C'.ure. , ^ ; 

«g) Eavesdroppinu : 



/ 



. It you find > oi. -self in -a situation where the -language is being 
t . SD0ken._3.g-. a bar , in a taxi^ or cookshop, listen to the language 
with the dim of trying to pick words you know and getting a general 
idea of* what the conversation i^about. 

'n) Outside the classroom there are also techniques which can be used 
to narrow the, cor-.txt One is to place one 1 Y sel f i n a place where 
4 Known actively -ill take place. Greetings, marketing, bartering 
and so fortn, Vh.-n I was in Mexico City a .few years ago^I had at 
my grasp ver, jictlc Spanish, but I did know the. seemi/g useles"s 
s sentence -"where JcJ:he post office?" Well, I fouilri^ne post 'off- 
ice, walked about a block away and asked my-question. I knew what 
tfje answer had to be so I was able to figure out what the Spanish ' 
had to mean. Then I moved two blocks away and repeated the drill. 
Variations to this kind of exercise are limited only by lack 'of • 
imagination. 

We cannot underestimate the important .role that memory has in lan- 
guage learning. 'We have already suggested that to have a minimum opera- 
ting capacity a user rn^st have a minimum of 1,000 to 2,000 concepts avail- 
able for gse both in recognition and production, as well as the under- 
Jtanding of how thessrwords are organized into sentences (syntax). 
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,In de scribing how to develop recognition skills* we -suggested that 
the learner sjlo'uld spen'd considerable timfe listening in gontext: sen- 
tences should appear in a context irNWh their meaning would be- clear, 
words should appear in the context of a -sentence. This approach also 
suggests developing a familiarity w.ith'a fixed number of Sentences. • 



Just think what this means: that while the specific go*], of the 
.exercise was the recognition of - the given words, it -is clear that in 
addition- familiarity 'with these words has'developed so that they might 
be recognized ^n other contexts. Furthermore, the specific' sentences 
, learned serve as the. basi'9fcfor recognizing a ^j^of sist.er sentences in 
which only one word has been changed so that, even if the learner does 
not Know the new word, the sentence may be understood due to context. 
Finally., the learner has learned to piston, a technique which will pro- 
vide the primary source of new information about the language. ' 

*7 . Learning Production ^ 

But production deserves its .due. 'One. cannot go around listening 
all the time, though" I suspect one would be better off with an ability to 
comprehend what was, going on'about than with an aJjiMity to talk about it. 
Anyway, learning to produce' sentences is also an important language 
ability. ... 

» » 

To this-^end, particularity during the beginning we recommend that 
sentences as 'a whole be memorized. Now everyone claims that they have a 
weak memory and that' memorizing scores of sentences is a real- impossi- ' 
billty. Yet such is not the case, though one's language teaming memory 
.may not be operating at full capacity. That .is, whether if is true or 
not, should "take the view that one's brain is like a*m'uscle (an in- 
creasingly .popular view) and that the more you exercise it, the 'stronger 
it gets./ In partial support' of this view is a report by August 
Schliem,nn, the archaeologist-who discovered Trjsy, who incidentally 
claimed that he had a weak memory. Source: Uio$ by Henry Schliemann. 
1880jJjbndqn, John Murry). , 
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First of all I took pains to learn to write leg i bly„ "and 
this 1 succeded in doing af-ter twenty lessons- from the fa- 
mous callgraphist Magne'e, of Brussels. Afterwards," in order 
to improve my position, I applied myself to the study of ' 
modern languages. . My. annual salary amounted only to 800" 
francs (£32), half of which I spent upon my studies; on the 
other hajf I 1 i ved---mT serab 1 y enough,, to be-sure. My lodg- - 
ing^ which cost 8 francs a month, was a. wretched garret with- 
out a fire, where I shivered with cold in wi nter " and-was 
scorched with the heat in summer. My breakfast consisted of ' 
rye-meal porridge^ and my dinner never cost "more than two- • 
pence. But nothing spurs one on to study more th*rf misery 
and the certain prospect of being able to release oneself 
from it by unremitting wock. Besides, the desire of showing 
myself worthy of Minna created and developed in me a bound- 
less courage. ! applied myself with extraordinary diligence* 
to the study of English.. Necessity t;augh-t me* a method. which 
greatly facilitates the study of a language. ^This method 
consists in reading a great deal aloud, without making a« . 
translation, taking a lesson every day-> constantly writing 
essays upon subjects of interest, correcting these under the 
supervision of a teacher, learning them by heart, and repeat- 
ing in the next lesson what was corrected on the- previous day 
My .memory was bad, since from my childhood it had not been 
exercised uporr any object; but I made use of every moment, 
and even stole time for study. In ordeY to acquire a good 
pronunciation quickly, I wertt twice -every Sunday to the 
English church, and repeated to myself hn a low voice every ' 
word of the clergyman's, sermon. I never went on. my errands, 
even in the rlin, without having my book in'my hand and learn- 
ing something by heart; and I never* wa i ted at the post office 
without reading. By Such methods I gradually strengthened my 
.memory, and in three months' time found no difficulty in re- 
citing from memory to my teacher, -Mr.. Taylor, in each day's 
lesson, word by word, twenty- printed pages, after having read 
them over three times attentively. In this way I committed to 
memory the whole of Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield and Sir 
WaJter Scott's Ivanhoe . From over-excitement I slept but 
little, and employed my sleepless hours at night in going over 
m my m-ind what I had read on 'the preceding evening. The 
memory being always much more concentrated at' night than in 
the day-time, I found th^se repeti t ions "at? n'ight, of .paramount 
use. Thus I succeeded .in. acquiring in half -a year a thorough- 
knowledge o,f the Eng 1 ish -language. 

I then appli-ed the same method to the study of French, 
the difficulties of which I overcame likewise in another six 
months. Of French .authors {"learned by heart the whole of 
Fenelon's Adventures de Telemague .and Bernardin de Saint* 
Pierre's Paul et Vi rq-inie . This unremi tting. study had in the 
course'o'f a single year strengthened my memory to such a 
degree, that the study of Dutch, Spanish, ltalian_, and Portu- 
guese appeared very easy, and it did' not take me more than six. 
weeks to write and speak each of these languages fluently. 
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*- . With the effect of the moist air of Holland, my complaint" 
in the chest gradually disappeared* during my first year's 
residence I rr Amsterdam, and it has never returned. But my 
passion for study caused me to neglect my mechanical occupa- 
tion in the office of Mr. F. C. Qulen, especially as I began 
to consider it beneath me. My, principals would give me no 
promotion; they probably thought that a person who shows his 
incapacity for 'the business of a servant^ in an office proves 
thereby his unfitness for any higher duties. At last, however, 
through the intercession of. my worthy friends, Louis Stoll of 
Mannheim and J. H, Ballauf of Bremen', I had on the 1st of 
March, ]8%k 9 the good fortune to obtain a situation as corre- 
spondent and bookkeeper in the office of Messrs. B. H. Schroder 
& Co. of Amsterdam, who engaged me at a salary of 1200 francs 
(£^8); but when ttiey saw my zeal , they added 800 francs a year 
more. by way of encouragement. This generosity, for which I 
shall ever be grateful to them, was in fact the foundation of 
my prosperity; for:, as I thought that I could make myself still 
more useful 1 by a knowledge of Russian, I set to work to learn 

x that language also. But the only Russ ian 'books I 'could procure 
were art old grammar, a Jexicon, and a bad translation of Les 
Adventures de Telemaque . In spite of all .my enquiries, I could 
pot find a teacher of Russian, since, with the exception of the 
Russian Vice-Consul, Mr. Tannenberg, who would not consent, to 
give me lessons, there was not one in Amsterdam who understood 
a word of the language. So I betook myself to the study of it 
without a master, and, with the help of the grammar, I learned 

"the" Russian letters and their pronunciation in a few days. 
Then, fol lowing my old method, I began towrite short stories 
of my own composition, and to learn them by heart. As I had 
no one to correct my vtork, it was, no doubt, extremely bad; 
but I tried at the same time to correct my mistakes by the 
practical exercise of learning the Russian Adventures de* 
Telemaque by heart. It occurred to me that I should make" 
more progress if I had some one to whom I could relate the 
adventures of Telemachus; s # o I hired a poor Jew for four 
francs a week, who had to come every evening for two hours to 
UstQn to my Russian recitations, of which he did not under- 
stand a- $yl lable. 

As the ceilings of the rooms of thQ common© houses in 

^Holland consist of single, boards , people on "the ground-floor, 
can hear what is said in the thTrd storey. My recitations 
therefore, delivered in a loud voice, annoyed the other ten*\j 
ants, who complained to the landlord, and twice while study- 
ing the Russian language !• was forced . to change my lodgings. 
But these *fhcontfen iences did not diminish my zeal, and in the 
course of six weeks I wrote my first Russian* letter to Mr. 
Vasili Plotnikoff, the London agent fo.r the great fndigo 
dealers, Messrs. M.P,N. Malutin Brothers, at Moscow, and I 
found myself able to converse fluently with him and the 
Russian 'merchants Matweieff and Froloff, when they came to 
Amsterdam for* the indigo auctions. After I had completed my 
study of the Russ.ian language, I. began to occupy myself ser- 
iously with* the literatures of the languages I had learned. 

. O- 

l w August Schliemann 
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8. F.S.I. Levels 

There can be no doubt about it, Schl iejnann ' s system worked. Most 
people however would say, is this the most direct way to language 
mastery? Can't this approach" be made more efficient? The answer is of 
course yes. And to explain this, we need to examine the system by which 
the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) 'determines the language competence 
of an individual . 

The FSI examination is based on six levels ranging from S-0 (no 
competence) to S-5 (equivalent to that of a native speaker) . The cru- 
cial Jjjvel however is S-3 which is really the first stage at which the 
speaker has good control of the language and can continue d'evel oping 
language competence without special study. I call this level minimal 
language working capacity. 

To attain an S-3 in a foreign lanuage is a real accomplishment ' 
and one which a learner- who has attained this level can really feel . 
proud of, though this should not 'by any means undervalue the attainment 
of the intermediate S-l and S-2 levels. Furthermore, the development of 
these intermediate levels should be seen as targets in themselves and as 
steps along the way. These'levels' are summarized by the following self- 
test check list. 
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A CHECK LIST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL 
OF SPEAKING PROFICIENCY 

(All answers must' be YES to achieve at least the level of proficiency listed on" 
the left, except for four items at the S-3 level.) 



YES NO/ 

S-0+ Can you use a minimum of thirty words in appropriate . 

contexts? (i.e., not just count or recite the days ^ / / / / 

of the week). 1 m * 

\ ■ ■ u 1 8 



S-l Can you tell someone how to get from here to the . / / / / 

nearest hotel, restaurant, % or post office? 

Can you ask and tell the time of day, day of the , — r ,—j 

week, date? ■ L — ■ — 1 

Can you order a simple meal? A J I T 

v Can you negotiate for a hotel room or a taxi ride 

at a just price? / / / / 

Can you buy a. needed item of clothing or a bus 

or train ticket? / 1 / / 

Can you understand and respond correctly to form 
questions about your nationality, marital status, 



occupation, date and place of birth, etc.? i / / / 



Can you make a social introduction and use approp- 

riate leave-taking expressions? * / / / I 

Can you use the language well enough to assist some- 
one who does not know the language in coping with .the ■ 

situations or problems covered by the S-l range? / / / I 



S-1+ Can you meet all S-l requirements and at least 

three of the S-2 requirements listed below? / / / / 



Can you describe your present or most^ recent job , 

or activity in some detail? / / / / 



Can you give detailed information about your 
family, your house, the weather today? 



On \ 



( Can you give or take simple messages over the 

telephone? (Forget the telephone, can yon give / / I I 

or take simple messages?) 





- 




Can you hire an employee or arrange for special 
services, ta.king care of details such as salary, 
qualification, hours, special duties?(can you order 
a table from a carpenter?) 




CJ 


Can you give a brief autobiography Including a 
. ^ statement of your Immediate plans and hopes? 


ZZ7 


- LJ 


Can .you describe the geographj of the United 
states (or some other country) or familiar 

location? * i 

i 


rj 


i 

CJ 


- Can you describe the bas-lc structure 6f the United 
States government? 


LJ 


LJ 


Can -you describe the function and purpose of the 
organization you represent? ; 


LJ 


LJ 


Oo you feel confident that you understand what 
native speakers want to- tell you about the 
above topics at least 80% of the time? 


LJ 


4 

ZZ7 


S " 3 1 P J^S U afra1 ? that you w111 misunderstand 1nfor- . 
(nation given to you over the telephone? 


CJ 


ZZ7 


(Answers should be YESl 

S; n /SI! 5 pea f t0 , a 8W*f educated native speakers 

2fJ J PO I e ! s1onal subJect and b « sur8 you are communl 

tr * SSi2!« B X 0 Xi, W,n J4 t0, /!? ,out obv1o! ' sly musing 
or irritating them linguistically? 


' CJ 




Cm you listen, take notes, and summarize accurately 
MH!f h 4°r an ! nf0 P»1 discussion on your area of 
special Interests, heard on the radio or over a 
. public address system? 


CJ 


& . - . ; ■ 


< 

. Can you (on a social occasion) defend^, attitudes 
. attack by an ant1-Amer1can student or politician? 


CJ 


£7 


Can you eepe with such trying linguistic situations 
t?JlS k§ ;1 ew ? * ] ™"*h™ undeserved trafflS " 
u maw by you or a colleague? 


CJ 




iSEiiSt ¥l w J°K!!W 4 d1lco S f,i on 4 wn^ttchnlcal 
Somen! dlicuiilon on the status of 


CJ 


CJ 


than Jygt a practical one) of the language! ■ 


*L i 


• 
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S-3+ £ Can you meet all S-3 requirements and at least " 

three of these S-4 requirements? / / / 7 



S-4 In professional discussions, is your vocabulary 

always extensive and precise enough to enable you / / / / 

to convey your exact meaning? 

Are you able to alter your speech deliberately, ; * ' 

depending upon whether you aVe talking to univer- 1 / / / / 

sity professors, close friends, employees, etc.? 

» 

Can you serve as an informal interpreter for a U.S. 

senator or cabinet official on all diplomatic ahd / / / / 

social functions? 
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Can you do mental arithmetic in the language with- 
out slowing down? 

■v 

Is your vocabulary at least as extensive and pre- 
cise as in English? 



Do you practically never make a grammatical mistake? / / / / 

# a 

b 

Do you think you can carry out any job assignment 

as effectively in the language as in English? / / / /• 

y 

S-4+ In discussions on all subjects, is your vocabulary u 

'always extensive and precise enough to enabl^you to / / / / 

convey your exact meaning? 



S-5 Do native speakers react to you as they do. to each 



other? # l_J l_J 

Do you sometimes feel more at home in the language 

than in English? / / / / 



f_ 


J 


1 


1 



Do you consider'yourself a native speaker of the * 

language? / / / / 

/ .. .. 



\ 

1 
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The difference between S-2 and S-3 is reaJly that between knowing 
a. language so th'at you can use it in any context, and knowing enough of 
the language so that you can use it in 'a fixed context. This means that ■ 
"S the skills listed under S-l and S-2 can be specifically targeted for. 
That is, it is possible to define a specific set of contexts: bio- 
graphy, greetings, simple messages, etc. in which it is possible to 
build a working language competence. This can be accomplished by devel- 
oping a listening ability for the range number of sentences which are- 
likely to appear'in that context and a speaking capacity for the speci- 
fic skills. 

By specifically targeting for these goal's, it should be possible 
'to achieve an S-l after 50-60 hours of study (assuming that this time if 
being used effectively) and it should also be possible to achieve an S-2 
i after another 100 hours. One of the important things to remember about 
this phase of language study. is that performance rather than competence 
is being measured, thus it is not how much you know, but how well you 
use it that counts. This is why context is so very important, for comp- 
rehension is as much anticipating what is to be said (context) as it is • 
understanding the content of what Is being said. Thus, "hanging in 
there' 1 and making the effort to communicate (even if by gesture) is at 
least half the battle. . , 

But while these' targets are.goals- in themselves which the learner 
can aim for and accomplish, they can also be seen as steps on the way 
toward real language competence (S-3). The internalizing of a few hun- 
dred sentences can serve as the basic corpus of messages which can be' 
expanded and applied to other situations. 

In the communications handbook that accompanies this text, this 
has been the design: the first lessons are aimed at S-l skills, while 
the later lessons aim at S-2 skills, so that by the time the book is 
completed, the learner should achieve an S-2 level and be well on the way 
to achieving an S-3 , ability. Though in all honesty that level will re- 
quire continued s^udy. 

Earlier we suggested* ways of developing listening comprehension, 
what follows is a way of completing* the* use of the text, the learning of 
eric how to produce it. ■ 
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9- Memorizing a Text (Layering) 

Memorization of a' text can be viewed as a sequential process be- 
ginning with the first word and going on to the next and so forth. Yet 
there is another way .to view the process, and that is to' see the text as * 
a series of layers. For example, in learning to comprehend a text (dis- 
cussed earlier) several steps were outlined, each one gleaning more 
information from the text, building up in the learner's mind layer upon 
layer of information about the text^ When a learner has. learned to 
comprehend a text, the job of memorising the text is already half com- 
pleted. The following steps are' listed below: 

A. Go over the text sentence by sentence (phrase by phrase and even 
word by word if necessary) with your tutor to develop as accurate 
a pronunciation as possible. 

t 

One procedure for doing this is for the learner to attempt- to say 
the sentence. If the sentence is 'correct the tutor will say that 
it is correct (ojr signal so by not saying anything-); if the sen- 
tence is jincorrect, the tutor will repeat the sentence. This 
should continue until the learner at that point has done his/her 
bes,t. 

s . 
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The major problem at fnis stage 'is the generosity of the tutor. 
The tutor really has to be encouraged to be critical. Thus the 
learner must repeatedly ask the tutor if that is the real way 
« it is said, or whether it can.be said better and should show 
« * enthusiasm in the tutor's pointing out these fine points. Other- 
wise .the tutor" will be inclined to let pronunciation slide. 

B.* Once the text has been gone over carefully, the text should be re- 
peated sentence by sentence until a normal rate of speed is 
.achieved. This can be practiced using a .variety of techniques.. 
Repeating the sentences after the tutor (or a tape recorder), 
a-long with the tutor or by tracking, 
r . 

-) • v 

\ 
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Tracking* is a technique of repeating a sentence after about a 
second's delay. This has the effect of 'separating the listerv^g 
part of the task from the production part of the task*. 

\ ' ' . 

C. To be sure you are aware of all the distinctions, the le'arner /' 
should practice writing the sentence- down after hearing it, This- 
dictation drf 5 ! 1 should be done sentence by sentence, and in begin- 
ning stages, the sentence should be repeated as many as three times 

D. Writing down the 'text from memory is also a good exercise. This 'is 
a fornrof self-test which will give the learner a good idea of what 
is known and wh'a t'^TSn^t . 

E. This stage should be followed by the learner attempting to say the 
text from. memory with the tutor prompting at first. 

*F. The task is complete when the learner can rattle off the entire 
text at a normal rate of* speed. 

6. This exercise can be followed up by a question-answer drill in 

which the tutor asks questions in Such a way that the memorized ' 
sentences will be the answers to the questions. 

NOTE: Initial texts do not have to be long, as few as five sentences. 
But the learner should try to increase the length of these texts as soon 
as possible. ^ 
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10. Self-Instructed and Learner-Centered Approaches 
•* * . 

I There are a number of reasons for emphasizing this kind of approach 
to language acquisition. * ^ 

1. "African- languages are usually under such? low demand for foreign' 

t * 
language instruction tha|, teachers are^navailable, untrained or 

at best minimally trained. This means that when a t tut:or is hired, 
that person will never make the teaching of the targeted language 
* his profession (unlike French, Chinese or Russian) and will prob- 
ably be given a crash course in how to teach the language. Inevit- 
ably* this person will feel -awkward because of the expectations 
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placed on him/her and the inadequate, training giveo. This 
situation will create an avoidable tension in the classroom. 




It is the learner who is the person who wiTl either profit or / 
suffer from the experience. It is the learner, who haS the most at 
stake. A successful language learning program will lead to a deep- 
er and a more effective experience for the volunteer or other lan- 
guage learner. This being the case, it would-be better to concen- 
trate efforts on helping the Tearner to le/rn rather than on help- 



ing the teacher to teach. 



\ 



\ 



3. Many language training programs allow insufficient\ime, regardless 
of how that time is used to allow for the ac hieve ment of a minimal 
speaking competence. This means that serious learners will have to 
continue their learning outside the classroom anyway. 

4. Learners drained >n a teacher-centered program in which they have 
little control in how the class will be run, are ill equipt to make 
the transition to learning on their own. 

* « * 

For these reasons, many educators are moving to learner-centered 
approaches. These approaches place more attention on the learner, giving 
the learner the sbphi\stication in the 'types, of learning techniques that 
are available, the ways drills should be run and so forth. , While these 
approaches have their own drawbacks and may" be slower during the initial 
stages, they do have a ftumber of advantages. , v 

T 

1. Tutors are released from their anxiety. Their responsibilities are 
consonant with their training and experience. They are. responsible 

4 1 \ 

for (1) providing a model of the target Unguage (2) correcting \ 
learner responses and (3) running drills which the learner will ^ 
help to establish. The tutor isWt responsible for preparing 
lessons, for the success of the student, or for grading. the stu- 
dent's progress. Thus the* tutor is onlyNresponsible„ for what any 
native speaker of a language is capable yf doing. This. situation 
. . eliminates the tension of. the classroom^that. arises when these 
• responsibilities are placed on the tutor. As a result the rela- 
tionship between tutor and learner is more of cooperation rather . 

Or 

than apprehension. 
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"2. ^The learner being placed fully \n charge of learning no longer must 
bear the burden of suffering under a tutor whose methods the learner ob- 
jects to. If the methods being used are unsuitable, they can be changed. 

(<■■*- 

3. Given insufficient time in a training program, learners will be 
forced switch to a learner-centereji program anyway if they are going 
to continue their language learning, so why not begin a learner-centered 
emphasis from the start? * 

4. A learner who has experienced learner-center training from the 
start, will be well^prepared to make the transition program to learning 

ion their own. \ 

" r- 

•8 

However, learner-centered language training requires a considerable 
amount of training of the learrfer in the techniques and approaches of 
language learning. This cannot only be done in the abstract, but re- 
quires supervision by an experienced language teacher and ideally a text- 
book which is oriented toward this approach to 'language learning such as 
Sy the following textbpok. In the communications handbook' accompanying this, 
volume, each lesson* js both „aimed at the learner (though it can be used 
6y a :lassroom teacher or a partially trained tutor) and-t^mtltns de- 
tailed instructions' as to how drills should be run and dialogs used. It 
presepts the grammatical notes in terms which an untwined VearneV can' 
understand and contrasts the tVget language with English so that the 
learner can see exactly where the major points of contrasts. Finally 
the handbook contains a set of suggestions for self-study, procedures 
which thej'earner can carry jJut on his/her own to continue language study. 

11.1 Tutor Sele ction 

When making the transition from a formal language training program 
to a totally learner-centered program, the first major task will be to 
locate a tutor who will be willing to help you. 

0 

* . ^ 

In this regard, it is important for the learner to remember that a 
number of factors are involved in the tutor learner relationship. Some 
of these are listed. as follows: . 
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Personality . There is always the possibility of. a personal ity 
clash. That for some reaspn the tutor and the learner do not hit 
it off, or for that matter they may, .Factors here may be age, sex\ 
education and cultural background as well as pure personality 
di fferences. 

Relationship . In most cases, £ learner-tutor arrangement will 
necessarily develop^ into a deeper relationship involving mutual 
reciprocations based on'availab'le resources. The learner will be 
given things, have things, done for him/her as we'll as being in- 
formed about the workings of the community. In return, the- learner 
xan be. expected to return the favor in terms of textbooks or school 
fees if the tutor is a student, money or other gifts. This rela- 
tionship can be controlled by both parties, and it is in general 
sound advice to deepen the relationship slowly. 

Knowledge of language . It is commonly accepted ^that the real lan- 
guage is known by old people, and not by young schoolboys and girls 
therefore, it is often said that if you want to learn the real lan- 
guage it is best to contact the old people. This approach too, 
has its problems, however, for it may well be that old people do 
not 1< now English or any other medium of common communication, there 
fore the learner may actually at first engage a tutor who knows 
Erfgli'sh. ' ^ 

Knowledge of how to write the language . ^For most Liberian lan- 
guages, a writing system has been established, and which is in use 
by at least some members of the community. If this is so, it rs 
preferable to find a tutor who can read gmd write in the target 
language, for it will help ( you in recording texts and writing down 
sentences. You can even ask your tutor to prepare texts, dialogs 
and sentences for you to study. 

Reputation of the tutor . Not everyone in the town has the same " 
esteem in the eyes of the community. To some extent the esteem of 
the tutor will rub off on the learner and vise versa . y 
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These points suggest that in engaging a tutor that one should pro- 
. ceed cautiously. The learner should wait until he/she is established in 
town or until sufficient contacts Hre made-before showing interest in a 
tutor. Then one should ask respected members of the community who might 
be recommended. (Hiring someone without a recommendation is a real 
gamble.) One might ask other volunteers, teachers, your landlord, vill- 
age, head, pastor or other such persons. 

It is always good to not commit one's self too soon. That is by 
saying that the period is temporary, for a few weeks' onTy.or that one 
wants to try a number of people, one can avoid the problem of being 
stuck with someone who isn't working or of tfle embarrassment of having 
to fire someone. 

Finally, when the learner has found a tutor. with whom he/she feels v 
confident, the arrangement can be marde more permanant. It is only at 
• this time that the^learner should gradually al'low the relationship to 
deepen. 

0 

11.2 Organizing a Learning Schedule ' / 1 

V • 

\ • 

The most important point to be madehefe is consistancy. That is 
whatever program the learner decided to set up', it should be followed 
religiously. It is fa> better to maintain a modest commitment of only a 
.few hours or even-Jess than to set a schedule of learning that is toe-^ 

ambitious to keep 1 . '.The learner should endeavor to establish learning 
v times that are unlikely to be disturbed by special^events , and in the 
event that they are, the language session* should be reschedu-led. ' 

The second most important thing, is to structure the sessions so 
that the learner and the tutor are aware of what is supposed to ta"ke place 
during the session and what is supposed to be done aby the learner as 
preparation or follow-up. The following schedule is designed for a learn- 
ing session involving three contact periods per week. This structure is 
probably too ambitious for the learner who is also holding down an 8 hour 
job, but if followed will allow the learner to progress rapidly. In the . 
event that the learner has less time to commit to the learning of the 
language, the schedule can 'be pared down. 
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A well-written language textbook ought to have a large number of < v 
drills that can <be used in the self tinstructional mode. Most such text- 
books 'are organized so that a chapter be completed each week by a class 
meeting five hours per week. The following outline suggests one way in 
which a textbook chapter c£& be organi zed 'into a weekly lesson plan. 

11.3 Use of a Spoken Dialog* , * 



(1) Listen to the dialog with book closed, for compre- • 
hension. „ Record the dialog with a cassette tape 
recorde?"~"for later use. 

(2) Listen to the dialog, this time following the book 
(listening for word-divisions and other phonological 
cues). 

(3) Analyze the dialog for content. Work with your tutor 
if necessary so that you understand the full meaning 
and* structure of each sentence. 




Home- 
work 



Class 

Period 

#2 



P) 



(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(1) 
<2) 

(3) 



Listen to the dialog on the cassette'recorder for 
comprehension so that each sentence is r correctly 
identified and each word is heard as a separate 
entity. ( 
Repeat the above as often as is necessary. If the 
structure of the dialog, is unclear, return to the 
written text, following the spoken 'dialog,word by 
word until it becomes clear. 

Write the dialog se"v?ral times, copying ^directly from 

the text (not from ftemo ry) . 

Enter new vocabulary items into your notebook. 



Listen again to the dialog spoken by the tutor. 
Practice saying each sentence with the tutor (using a 
backward buildup if necessary) until, eaqh sentence of 
the dialog is said flawlessly at a normal rate. 
Practice dialog With tutor or with 'other learners in 
the class.- * • * 
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Home- 
work 
#2 



(?lass 

Period 

#3 



(1) Memorize dialog for. following. class. Fo'r beginners 
this dialog will be quite short (3-4 lines) but by. 
the end of the first year, these dialogs will enlarge 
to, about 20 lines per week. 

(1) Use-the-d-ialeg -ifl class. -Remember to simulate the 
context of the dialog completely; stand, sit, look 
the other persorr in the eye at the appropriate times, 
use props. «, ' - \ 

(2) Develop variations on the dialog using word substitu- 
tion or sentence ^ansformation" as appropriate to 
your level of knowledge. • 



11.4 Use o/ Written Texts 

Written texts should consist of short (ten-s%ntence) descriptions, 

stories relevant to a specific context. As the course progresses', the 
texts will become longer. * 



Class 
Period #1 

Home- 
work 
#1 * 

Class * 
'Periqd ^ 
#2 

Home- 
work . 
#2 



Class ■ 
Period #3 



Homework #3 



(1) Presentation', recording and analysis of the text. 

(1) Listening comprehension of the text (sentences as 
units, words as discrete entities) and the writing 
out of the text (not from memory). 

(1) Practice in hearing the text with phonemic accuracy, 
practice in saying the text at norma'l speed with 
• phonemic; accuracy. 

(1) Memorization of the text (now that it is understo6d 
both syntactically and phonetically). This will in- 
volve writing it out, saying it orally, and tracking 
the taped vennon to-aehi eve normal speed and timing. 

(1) Recitation of text orally and/or writing it down from 
memory. 1 / . 

(1) Correction of noted ^rCorsv " ' 
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'11.5 Use of .structural? drills 

- / * 

All drills should be taped for home listening and practice. 

» 

1 ) Phonological drills: 

"Basic phonological transcription can be learned through dictation 
exercises. Errors in these dictation exercises will reveal problem 
areas' in phonemic discrimination. 

In consultation with the language^ordinator and the textbook, 
discrimination drills, including minimal pair exercises can be pre- 
scribed, recorded and used, both iruclass and at home, ^ 

It is important to remember that learners must be able to hear 
phonemic differences .before they can be expected to articulate them. 

Once phonemic differences are^mastered, accuracy can be further 
improved through transcription exercises. Articulation can be 
further improved through dialog and text repetition, tracing and 
* memorization. 

2) , Syntactic Drills: 

Each drill begins with listening comprehension. It is important 
^ > that' learners comVj^ ehend w^ at is going on: the purpose of<the 
drill, the meaning of the words and constructions involved,- and 
what they a^re supposed to do with it, 

♦ 

Once the driTl is understood, learners should go through the drill, * 
% repeating eaQh sentence after the tutor if necessary until normal 

jspeed and accurate pronunciations are achieved. J 

The drill is run according to the specifications given in the text- 
book. Answers and responses must be given at normal speed. If that 
is impossible, either go back to the preceeding step or abandon the 
drill and consult with the language coordinator. ThS drill should 

.be practiced until it is carried out perfectly, though this mastery 

- need not be achieved during the first running of the drill in class. 
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3\ Vocabulary: 

A minimum of 40 lexical concepts should be acquired each week. 
These may come from the text or from the genralized vocabulary 
lists. 

Several types of 'drills have been developed for the learning of 
vocabulary in the Communications Handbook companion volume. Space 
does not permit a detailed statement of these drills, but the 
following list is indicative of the types involved. " 

(a) vocabulary 

(b) flash cards with pictures on one side 

(c) related vocabulary lists 

(d) the sens-it-cell 

12. Conclusion 

This chapter has summarised the thinking, strategy and methodology 
involved in the study of a foreign' language and has gone into the plan- 
ning and construction of these learning materials. It is presented here 
for the express purpose of providing the learner with a. general under-* 
standing of the task and the way to proceed. \ 
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CHAPTER 1 1 r 



INSTRUCTIONS TO TUTORS 



1 . General Remarks 

The chances are that if you have been asked to tutor someone in a 
Liberian language, you prtfbably have never taught your language to a 
foreigner before. If this is the Vase, you may be very worried because 
you are not sure about what to do. If you are worried, continue to read 
this chapter, for it contains a set of suggestions about what is impor- 
tant in a language learning situation. 

2. Preliminary Considerations 

Even before you get started, there are some important considerations, 
the first is" the, organization of the learning situation. The learning 
sessions have to be considered important by both the tutor and the 
learner. To emphasize the, importance of these sessions, it is important 
to "mark" these learTi^ng^ses'sions as" follows. 

A. Time: 

The sessions should have a specific beginning time 
and a closing time. These times should be kept the 
same from week to week. There should also be a ' 
penal ty^for lateness and no matter what the reason',*" 
missed sessions should be made up. 



B. Place: 



'The sessions should be held in a specified place 
which is considered good for learning. Tables and 
Straight chairs^are considered better than sofas and 
beds. Classrooms are better than homes, but homes' 
are better for most people than bars. 
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C. Agenda: < 

Tjiere should be an agenda or class plan of what is to 

be done during each period. This can be prepared 

> 

either by the learner or by the tutor, depending on 
'what has beeft arranged. An 'agenda should contain a 
list of topics to be covered, including: (1) pages 
in the textbook, (2) correction of homework, (3) prac- 
tice of .dialog, (4) taping of dialogs, (5) vocabulary 
: study, (6) free conversation and so forth. These 

agendas (technically called "lesson plans") should be 
stored somewhere (-a file, notebook, etc.) as a record 
* 4 of accomplishment during the course of study. 

D. Preparation/Fol lowup 

A learner should expectjto do oot-of-class preparation 
and. followup for each session. This may fnvolve study- 
' * , \ > inc} the^dialog, gfammar, Qultural notes, taped aspects 

of the class session, vocabulary work, preparation for * 
class discussions or taking excursions uito the la/iTi 
guage community to practice what has be'en learned. 
Whatever the event, the tutor and learner should agree 
to the preparation and followup activities, preferably 
in writing (see agenda) before the end of the preced- 
\ ing class. x 

3. The Role of the Tutor 

In most cases, the tutor is not required to be an experienced lan- 
guage te'acher or someone who knows a great deal about" the grammar of the 
language being studied. -Rather, what is expected of the tutor Is simply 
what follows: j, * ' j * 

A. An ability to speak your language clearly j ! 

* • B. An- ability to be patient 

C. An ability to point out and correct mistakes. 
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4. Classroom Rules of Order ' 

There are a number of rules of running a class, which .if followed 
will help to make the class situation useful and productive. 

A. Always have a session agenda and stick to the topic, 
(see 2C above} 

* 

B. Always begin on time and stay within ajreed upon time blocks. 

C Emphasize the use of the target language. The tutor should try 
at first to explain things, directions, concepts and so forth in 
the target language using English only it absolutely neces.sary 
(the use of .English is usually a hinderance rather .than an aid 
to learning another 'language). ' 

D. Drills should be run smoothly with no delays or interruptions, 
If the learners are taking too' long to respond, it will be' 
necessary 1o simplify or change the drill. The instructions for'* 
running each drill are given along with eacfr-.drill in the comu- 

\ nications handbook. A drill can be simplified e.ither by skipping 
, the. drill altogether or by eliminating some^pf its complexity. 
One way to do this is to treat the drill .like a dialog to be 
learned (see instructions for learning dialogs in the coimiuni- • ' 
. ' • cations handbook). OnCe familiar with the content of the drill, 
it can then be reintroduced as a drill; this time with better 
results. • ' ' * 

Another way is to have thjs students .read the .drill from the text- 
book, though the normal way to run a drill is without .student use 
of textbooks. These driljs should also be-recorded onto tape so 
that they can be replayed as one of the homework activities. 

• If you and the class are still having trouble with a drill, ask 
the lanugage supervisor or whoever is in charge of the program' - 
to help you. 
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While many tutors think tha£ they have to t provide more than this, this is 
all that is truely necessary. But, at the same time, the ability to do 
these thi/igs is very important. Because of this, the above points are 
discussed in more detail below. 

A. Speaking Clearly 

When you speak your language to your students, you should try 
to speak at a normal rate of speed. This means that you should^ 
not speak too rapjdly as if you were in a "hurry, or too slowly, 
as if you were talking to a small chi'ld. 

B. Being Patient I 

» 

It is important, to remember that learning a language is a slow 
qrocess because it requires a lot of learning: not only new 
.words, but new ways of saying things which are very dif^e^nt 
from the v/ay that the learner is used to saying things. You will 
a find that a learner will forget much of what you tell him and that- 
is why ,you must repeat things frequently: dialogs, storys, drills^ 
and so forth. From the viewpoint of tfte tutor, it appears as 
though the leapners are not very smart. *This is why it is so 
necessary for the tutor to be Very patient with the learner.. 



*C. Correcting Responses 



While it is important to be patient, it is also necessary -to 
correct errors in the -responses that learners give. If they say P 
something incorrectly, they should be told that it fs incorrect 
and be asked to say it again correctly. One wa^ to do this is to 
simply repeat the response correctly following an incorrect re- 
sponse. - The learner hearing this will then correct his response 
following the model of the tutor.- If it is a matter of pronurf- 
ciation, and the student is unable to pronounce it correctly 
after two or three tries, then the tutor should tell the learner 
that the- pronunciation is still incorrect, but that it will be 
possible for him/her to correct it later on. Remember, if the*\, 
student is shown that his pronunciation of certain sounds is 



,ERJC incorrect, the chances are that the student will iearn to pro- 

nounce 'the sounds correctly in time.^o 
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CHAPTER IV 



KPELLE SHORT SUMMARY REFERENCE GRAMMAR 



Preliminary Remarks 



» 

^ • This reference grammar is a summary of the-basic grammatical struc- 
tures in Kpelle. It is written for the generM reader. Those who- wish 
more detail or a more sophisticated linguistic analysis are referred'to 
the linguistic materials available in professional publications, parHi^ 
cularly those of William Welmers on phonology and moVprtology. As mutfh 
as possible, I have tried^to use Welmers 1 terminology. to reduce confu- 
sion. The reader is expected Prefer to other seAfins of this hand- 
book for detail on Mande phonetics and the Mande languages. 



' 9 

\ 
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THE SOUNDS OF KPELLE 



You will understand and pronounce Kpelle better if you begin your 
study with the Introduction to Liberian Languages . This section provides 
an introduction to hearing and producing the sounds of Kpelle, You will 
find it helpful to review this lesson periodical!/ throughout your study. 

To speak Kpefle well, you ipust first learn to Jiear it. Many times 
you will think you are hearing - and even speaking - correctly, only to 
find that you are mistaken. Try to practice the drills in this* lesson 
until you are fairly proficient, then the rest of the lessons will 
easier and you will learn faster. 



The Alphabet • 

The sounds of Kpelle are represented by the following alphabet. 
Examples of words containing each sound are- given. Have your tutor 
pronounce them for you. (You may waot to tape these at the end of the 
Session so that you can listen to them as you hav^ time.) Be careful - 
do not expect the letters to represent the same sounds as they do in 
•English* The two-letter combinations like /gb/ and /kp/ represent single 
sounds 



Soutf 


d Examples 




Notes * % ~° 


/a/ 


Sal a' 


1 sheep 1 


Similar to /a/ in 'mama 1 * 




t i namu^ 


'fight 1 








'medicine' 


* r 


/a/ 


faa 


'fond' 


strongly nasal 




s3a 


'jionest' 


■• . < 


/b/ 


N V bere 


'trousers' . 


some speakers do not distinguish 


* * 


boki . 


'bucket 1 


this sound frog) /S/ 




bala 


'bush dog' 
— ■■ 






6a ' 


'rice Ccooked) 


• 




« Bel a 


^splif. 


^ * - 




.86 


' open ' 






sofio 


V^yroundhog' * 


i 
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Sound 
/d/ 1 



Examples 
da 

DeniQ 
Dukoo 



Notes 



'and' 
' Apri 1 ' 
'Monrovia' 



/el 


de 

ndne 

A. 

pene 


'river 1 
which 1 
' turn 1 


this is not like English sound /ay/ 
in 'say' - lis-ten carefufly 


/s/ 


kpsla 


. 'water deer 




It! • 

« 


lele 
mern 


1 good 1 
1 business 1 




III 


fie 


'head pad 1 
=— 


i ' 


. in > 


fa? 

folo 


'wind 1 
' shine 1 


* % 


191 


gala 
gwe 


'banana^ 


\ 


/gb/. - 


gbai 
gbee 


'corn' 
'wasp 1 
'who' 


tljis is not /g/, /b/, or /C/ 


Nl \ 


\j A 1 1 
YQU 

yele 


'yam' 
'when' » 
'day' 


— ^ — — 




Ilaa 
gbiQ 
mina 
pi 1 i 


'your name' 
' bed 1 - 
'spoon' | 
'throw' ., 


this* represents 2 sounds: * the vowel 

* 

similar to /e/ in 'he' and the vowel 
similar to /i/ in 'hit' 


IM 


s?1 
tTya ' 

• 


' spider' 
'taboo' 


n ♦ 

_ 1 


Ik/ 


kaa > < 
k£/ • 
kolcr ; 


'see' 
•do' 
' poor* 


' ( 



/ / 
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Sound Examples tj Notes 



/kp/ . kpao 'no 1 contrast with /gb/ 





kpee v 
kpo kpo 


•finish' 
'knbck-knock 


\ * ' 




flaa 
Ule 
If 


^jjame' 1 
1 good 11 


this is simitar to English /I/ in 
some dialect areas and less similar 
in others.- Follow your tutor's 
pronunciation* * 


/m/ - 


meni 

muluo 

jnina 


1 business 1 

■dust' 

'spoon' 


*» « 

*> * 


/n/. 


naaq 

nail 

ma 


'four' 

'there' , ( 
'oTder .sibling' ' ? 


«■ 

ft* 






.like /ny/ in 'canyOn 1 


*3— 

7n/ 


. '|naao ■ 
Uquq i 


. d *bi rdV . 
. 'fou$*$^ 
'your head 1 


similar to /ng/ iV'sing 1 


/°/ 


ow&i 
k6ya # 
kblo 


• J y es ' , / 

1,3 \ • , « 

Nfar awayV 
'poor' 


& 

St 


hi 


loa 
\ kolo 


""^ 'market'' 
'book' ' 




- lot 


goo 
p5ye 

1 — 


^ . 'crow' - 4 
'write' 






pal a 
polo 


'weave' 
I' get old! 




/s/ 


saa 
sama 


'today' 4 ' 
'gift' 


0 
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Sound 
/t/ 


Examp 
taao ] 
koti / 


\ 49 '* 
I * 

les k Notes 
' 'one' 
'coat' 


4 




/u/ 


puu ' 

tuna 

nua* 


'ten' 

'rain' 

'people' 


/<!/ 


fQa 
isDa 


' powder^ 
'nose' 






/v/, 


^olo 

va. 
^ — 


'black snake' 
'comb 1 




t 


/w/ 


wala 

^00 


'thousand' 

'language' 
, i 








yaBa 

yee 

yoo 


'onion 1 

•hill' . ,/ i 
'wet' v . 


& 




1 


200 


'doctor* 







[ones 



There are three levels of tones in Kpelle: high, mid, and low. 

Further, there are two contour tone patterns: high to low, and mid to 

high 'to low. They are marked on the vowel as fol'lows: 
high - /7 z 6o 
, mid - /no mark/ tuna 
low - n „y& 
high-low - /*/ S aa 
mid-high-low - /7 tis6 



'native doctor' 
'rain' 
'be afraid' 
'today' 
'sneeze' 
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PHONOLOGY^ 

» 1. Consonants (as represented in the orthoqraphic system) * 


\ 








P 


t *k kp' 






b 


d . g gb . ' • . • 






f 


s 




- 


V 


'z + , 






b 


' 1 > 






w 

r 


r y • 






\ 

m 

* 








Dialect Notes ^ 






* 


In the areas nearest the coast, /s/ is similar to the English /s/. 
In the middle section of Kpelle territory, it is often closer to 
English /sh/; while, in the Aft^thern areas, it is often pronounced 
as an English /h/. 


> 


* 


b. 


In the northern areas, an /I/ will often sound midway between /I/ 
and /n/ when it is the first sbunfl in a word, or sometimes be * 
replaced altogether by /n/. 


* * 


t 


c. 


In the northern areas , between two vowels, will often be 








elided or changed to a /y/ type sound. 

K 








In the northern areas, an /r/ between two vowels (as written in 






1 


the texts) will be pronounced as an*/]/. 






2. Vowels * 








Front Mid Back 






High i u 4 * A 






Mid 


e - 1 0 

• • 




t 






I 


Low 


a % 


- 




■ / ' a. 


4 

Vowels may occur long or short. When long* they are' written as* 
two vowels. 


• 
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b. Round back vowels, when followed by a, front vowel, are less 
rounded and somewhat more fronted. / 

c. IM after /y/ is. not pronounced. 

c - - 

d. Nasalization is significant. There is a difference in meaning 

between sv[, 'spider' and si i , 'tribe', for example. 

<\ 

v 3. "Tones, Stress , Intonation 

■ — ■ — — * ^ » 

— ■ a: There are three pitch levels:" hi ah , mid, §nd low. 

b. There are five possible patterns in a word: 

high throughout: pele 'also' 

mid throughout: h pele 'to start' 

low throughout: pele 'small' 

: ' high to low: -pgre . 'side (of the body)' 

I 'mid to highrlow: pomuQ 'germinate' * 

,<c. Words .with high, high-low, ^nd low tone patterns have' stress on 
the ^tial syllable. Mid-high-low have stress $n the second 

\^ vowel, sincethis stress is automatic" and (Joes not differentiate 
\ one word from another (as English stress does in -'progress' as a 
nmjn and 'progress' as a verb). In the area around Gbarnga, /k/, 
/9/\ and, most frequently /y/ are not pronounced when they are in 
an unstressed syllable between two front vowels. 

d. * In someVords., the pattern high or high- to-low becomes high- to-mid. 

These* arAmarked in the To to tar orthography. 

e. The patterns presented. apply to words without prefixes or suf- 
* % 6 . fixes. Afrtfxes carry theifh own tone patterns'. 1 

f. In a pause, Visually marked in writing by a comma, as in English, 
the last sylteble^tone will rise, sharply , and a slight pause 
will ensue. 

- g. To mark a que^tioa: the last non-low tortb^will be noticeably 
♦higher. If th|e sentence has-only Tow tones, all low torigs are 
^ ^slightly highejr and tense* 

ERIC ! \ 
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Other 



After a m\d tone, low tone becomes high- low. 
•Example: pere tono 'one house' 

taa tono 'one towV < ** 

Kpelle, like several other Mande languages", changes the initial 
.consonants o^some wfcrds when a nasal sound (/m/, /n/„ /«q/) comes 
before it, cr when a low tone is placed on the syllable. Ttfis 
happens frequently in Kpelle. These are the changes: 



p 




- b 


6 




m 


t 




d 


l 




n 


k 




g 


Y 






kp 




gb 


w 




^ qw (or o 


f . 




V 


y 




ny or n 


s 




V 






- * 




I. 
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WORDS AND*CONSTRUCTiONS - 



Nouns and Noun Phrases 



% i 
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1. Independent and Dependent Nouns (Alienable and Inalienable) 

Independent nouns are items which are either abstractions which 
are not usually possessed by anyone or items which can be obtained 
and disposed of by a person. Independent nouns may occur with or 
without a posses^r indicated. 

Dependent noyp* are those items regarded as, integral parts of 
the possessor - they cannot be transferred or d>scardea. Most of 
these nouns are body parts, relatives, or 'membership names. They 
always must have an identified possessor. Dependent nouns fall into 
two groups - persons and non-persons. Persons alternate consonants, 
while non-persons do not. ' * 

Example: i l_ee 'your mother' galoT nee' 1 the chief s 'mother ' 

f pdl.u ''your back' gilor) polu 'the chief's bade' 

Persons also have a plural form: the suffix /-ni/ (after h/ , 
/-nii/). 

Example: t^oq 'your child' -f lpnii 'your children' 

There are also some dependent nouns derived from verbs by the 
addition of a suffix /A/. - 1 » 

Example: see 'sit down' f seei 'your seat'- 

Plurals ? 

Most Kpelle nouns haye a single form to represent both singular 
and plural. Whether there is one or more of something than one is 
indicated by the context. However, there is one category of nouns 
which does have a plural form - nouns which name or refer to people., 
such £s mother, father, child, etc. The plural is indicated in 
this way when the noun is dependent : (pronoun) + nom a + ni . (If 
a! noun ends in /q/, it will have a /nii/ for the plural.) 
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When the noun is independent , the plurals are varied. They 
will be given in the vocabulary in the beginning. If you learn a 
word which' you think should have a plural, ask your tutor. 

Examples: nuu * 'person' V n ua 'people 1 

A. 

IoIoq 'child 1 nia-pelee 'children' 

Possessive ■ ' 

• v In marking possession, the possessor always comes immediately 

before the, possessed noun. Generally, the first noun will be in 
the specific form. 

Example: NoIoq goi - 'the child's stomach' 

A pronoun is also used with dependent nouns if it is a noun de- 
noting a person. 

Example: N61oq nfee 'the child's mother' 

* 

Specific and Non-Specific Nouns * 

In English there is a difference between "the table" and ."a 
table". Kpelle makes a similar, but not identical, reference. 
for example, in* English we always say, "the Sun is shining", but 
Kpelle uses the nonspecific form: "a sun is shining." On the 
other hand, a amle to whom you owe respect is always addressed by 
his title in* the definite form: "the Sir." Others may dr may not, 
receive such a mask of respect. Dependent nouns almost never occur 
in the specific form. 

The specific is indicated by: 



low tone + noun + i 



d 




Examples: 

pels house' belei the house . , ' 

Soli goat < molii the goat 

wulu tree nwulii the tree 

The low tone affects the initial consonant (see the Grammar Note 
in Lesson 1.) There are two addi tio'na-1 notes: 

a: When a word ends with a /o/, then the /-i/ suffixed is lost. 
ExampleN-g£loQ... 'the chief '. 

b. The -two falling tones fall only to mid in the specific. 
Example: kalorj.. . 'cfiief ' galorj. .. 'the chief ' 

c. When , the word ends in /u/, it wi IV change to an /i/ when the 
/-i/ suffix is added/ 

Example: wuru. ..' tree' nwdrii ...' the tree' 

d. An /N/ may Accompany the low tone. 
Example: wuru. . .nwurii 

! . 

One additional note: if there are two or more adjectives and 
the noun in the specific, only the tast adjective has the specific 
marker as Well . 

Compounds, 

Two or more words may be combined to form a new wordV In all 
compounds, the final stem has a low tone (or high-lqw if the pre- 
ceding word has a mid-tone). 



Examples: " , , ( 



kola ,bo ^ k ' ). M laa 'leaf 1 kolo-Ua 'page 1 
tou c 'palm'Trtit^ f wulo 'oi.T • tou-wulo 'palm oil 1 



keleo 'motor W^icle' ^pere 'path' kelerj-pere 'road' 
tee 'chicken' tY* lo Q' ,e 99' ''tee-Y&lorj 'chicken e< 

mi i 'to eat". - sale 'medicine' mi i -sal a 'pi IT 
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A special class of compounds are reduplicative forms. 
Example: kpeya-kpeya 'important' 1 * 

6. Noun .phrase 

The word order for a noun phraseiis as follows: 
1) possessor; 2) noun; 3) adjective; 4) numeral; b) specific suffixT~V 
6) demonstrative pronoun. 



X 



9 
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Pronouns - , 

1. Subject' Pronouns 

Kpelle has three sets of subject pronouns. Note that U distinguishes 
between a singular and p.lural 'you'. 

Affirmative- - for Present,, Future, Customary tenses 

Singular Plural 

1st qa 'I' kwa 'we' 

2nd ba (ya) 'you' ka » 'you' 

3rd a 'he, she, it' da (di) 'they' - 

Negative - for Present, Future, Past, Hortative-Consecutive tenses 

Singular * Plural • 

1st . jFe kuf« 

2nd , ife kafe 

' 3rd ve * dffe 

Affirmative - for Past, Hortative-Consecutive tenses 

Singular Plural 

1st q£ ku 

2nd i ka 

3rd e (e) di 

Affirmative - for Conditional tense 

Singular Plural 

1st f 0 a ^ kwa 

2nd f>a ka 

3rd a da 1 

Negative - for Customary tense 

Singular Plural 

\lst fa * kufa 

2nd ffa , kafa 

3rd va dffa 
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Negative - for Contrary to Fact; Conditional tenses 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 



Singular' 



ei 



Plural 

kui 
( kai 
'di*i 



The fo^ms below are alternative pronoun formations, 
really represents the verb ka<a + a subject pronoun, 
used as a substitute for the pronoun alone. 



I'm coming. 
You're coming. 
He's coming. 
We're coming. 



3g2a pai 
lkaa pai 
gaa pai . 
kukaa pai 



You're coming (pi.), kakaa pai 
They're coming. dikaa pai 

Object Pronouns 



oa pai . 
ba pai . 
a pai . 
kwa pai 
ka psi . 
da pai . 



The first set 
It is often 



(ya pai.) 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 



Singular 
N 'me' 



'you 1 

» 

'him, hermit' 



Plural 
ku 
ka 
di 



'us' 



'you' 
'them' 



These pronouns come directly before the verb. 



Examples: rjgaa 

kul £ : 

r 

Indirect Object 



''-see me' 
.'teach us' ' 



In English it is possible to say either f give me. the book' or 
'give the book to me.' Kpelle also distinguishes between an ob- 
ject (book in the above example) and the person to whom things are 
given, said, shown, etc.* For this second function Kpelle uses a 
special set of pronouns: 



ma 
ma 



me 
you 

him/her/it 



kua 
kaa 
dia 

00 



us 

-your 
them 



■J 
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These always come after the verb as *in: 



e mo ma. "He told it to me." 



You will find that many of the Kpelle verbs which use this "ma" 
series' are the same as those in English which are "to me" verbs." 
But this is not always the case. In Kpelle, for example,-, "help" 
■ ■ - kpoo , uses the "ma" series, while "give"...fe uses a different 
pronotln set >al together, the "mi" series. Hint: Use ''ma" when-" 

ever the sentence seems to require- a "to " form. You will .be • 

right more often than not. Whenever you notice a verb with a , 
"ma" after it,, take note of it, so you will remember. 

The "mi" series generally indicates 'on behalf of or '"for 1 . 



' ft 
Example: Ge mfc 



kue 
kaa 
die 



•Do it for me. 



4. Possessive Prbunouns 
Independent Nouns 

f 

0$ 



'my' . kd ,'our' 

'your' ka ' 'your' 

'Ms, hen, its' df 'their' 



When i possessive pronoun 1s* used, the specific suffix must be 
pi iced on the noun, 



Example: qtperd 



'my house' 



D1«1eet ViHetlon : The singular possessive pronouns vary some- 
whit, In the northern trees you mty hear/fj67 or /a/ for 'my' , /e7 
for 'your', and /oa/ for 'Ms, her, Its', Thus^ listen carefully for 
what your informant and neighbors say. Also^make sure you use the 
rtgh't tone or there may be some confusion, 
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Dependent Nouns 

* * 

Dependant nouns require a possessor. 



N. 'my' . ku 

» f ''your' \ 9 ka 
'his, her, its' df 

^Examples: ri^q *mjf father' 9 4 
in^Q 'your father* 
nag 'her father' 



'our' . \ 

'your' 

'their' 

kun^Q . 'cur father' 

kan^q 'your father' (pi.) 

dinif] 'their father' 



5. Independent Pronouns 

Independent pronouns arje used in marked complement construction 
and also in some emphatic situations. These are: 

nya ' I ' . * fc kua ^ 

fa (ya) ''you' ' ) kaa 
v nya .(!&)• 'he, she, it' diaV 

■It's me.*' 
'Take them. 



'we' 



'you 1 
'they 1 



Examples : nya, be. 
, • if a^dia. 



'6. Conjun&ive Pronouns 



ka 
da 
dwa 



you , 

he 

we 



i 



• Conjunctive pronouns are used only with another noun or a 
singular pronoun in this format: 



9 
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pronoun 



pronoun + remainder of sentence 



Examples: 

D.a^Moses da pai . 
Kwa Moses kwa pai. 



"He and Moses are coming." 
"Moses and I are coming." 
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This can also be used to express the idea of accompanying someone'' 
or some peopled Thus,,' the sentences above could also be translated 
"He is coming with Moses" and "I am coming with Moses." / 



Compound Expressions 



/ 



.The fmt element of a compound expression is the -pronoun ka, 
da , or kwa. — s 

— . I ' 

The second element i.s: a pronoun showing either the person you 

c^re'speaking to, or those you are speaking about.* '/. 

. The third element, ^rri, occurs only after kSa or/dja to indicate 
that the whole reference' groiTp encompasses more than" two people. 0 
Examples: da nyaa ^'they (including' tnm) 1 ( 

da di ^-ni 'they (including more than 2) 

' kwa ya "you and I' 

ka "y aa 'you and he" (you including him) v 

The subject pronoun in the sentence follows three pronouns and 
agrees in person and number with the first pronoun in the combina- 
tion. So: 4 

Kwa nya ku li daai su, 'We (he and I) went into 'town.' 

KavFlomo ka' H? . 'Did you go with Flomo? 1 ' 

I I 

8. -po 

z£d is a dependent noun which occurs frequently in Kpelle. 
Basically, it expresses two kinds of ideas: indirect object and * 
possession. To an English speaker it will seem like a pronoun. 
Examples of its use: "give it to us"... dee kup£; "where is your 
home?".:.ipo taai koo., Sometimes it will best be translated as a 
possessi^ pronoun - ours, mine, his, etc. But in Kpelle, it is 
a dependent noun. 
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Adjfptives 



Adjectives function differently in Kpelle from the way they do in 
English. First, there are 2 major classes of adjectives : predicating 
and attributing . Predicating adjectives, by far the largest class, are 
derived from verbs. In other words, if you know the verb^ you c#n pre'r ' 
diet the adjective. form. The meaning, however, may differ slightly from 
the meaning of the verb from which it was derived. The word kete , 'big 1 
is the only adjective that does not differ from the verb form/ The chart 
below shows you how adjectivesj are formed. Although this chart will help 
you, produce the right adjective forms, fluency will only come when yqu 
are so familiar with the adjective forms that you do not have to use these 
farms . 



Verb Stem 



/ 



Monosyllabic Stem 
Consonant + Vowel 



Bisyllabic Stem. 
Consonant + Vowel + 
Consonant + Vowel* 



Consonant + 
Vcwel + Vowef 



Suffix e, 
Suffix a 
Suffix o 



C + i , e, or e 
C + a - 
all others 



CVC + i, e , or e C V + i, e , or e * 
CVC + a C V + a 

all others ' all others 
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Examples: 

tama . 
lele 
kpolu 
wie 



^"to be plentiful" 
.'"grow, flourish" 

"get ripe, redden" 

"get heavy" 



•tamaa 
lelee 
kpoluo 
wiee 



"a' lot of" 

"fine, nice, pretty", 
"ripe" 



"heavy" 



Note: the suffix has a high tone except when the stem has a low 
tone; then the suffix tone is also low. 

Alternatively, the adjective can ""be formed by simply altering 
the tone of the verb: lownone replacing the stem tone' and high-low 
where there is a mid tone on the noun ,i> modified. . 
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Example: 



seye yoo 



J 



"get dry" 
'"dry clothes" 



Uses of Adjectives 

More important are the uses of adjectives.' They carlbe predi 



cative - that is, act as a verb 
be used thi s way. 



Remmeber, not all adjectives can 



object + adjective stem + suffix vowel + V 



Examples: 



faai 

nyai faai . 
ku ketei 



"It's hot." 

"The water is'hot." 

"We 'are big." 



Note: the English translation uses a subject where Kpelle uses an> 
object. 



Negative: 



Examples: 



fe + adjective stem + ni 



Fe faa ni. 



Nyai fe faa ni. 
Kufe kete m. 



"It is not hot." 

"The water is not hot. " 

"We are not big.,' 1 



Adjectives can also be used with a noun to form compound words, 
And as in the case of compounds, the second member (the adjective) 
has a low tone. 



Example: 



f6lb "prapty" 
seo-folo^ f ' M dish"' 
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The English speaker will find it difficult at first to know 
when to use the verb stem and when to use the adjective stem as 
if M were a verb. .Generally the verb stem is y&ad in descriptions 
..."That girl is pretty." .. .not "That is a pretty girl." Also, 
the predicative implies only that a certain quality is present. 
The verb i.s used in expressing the activity, how the subject got 
• the quality, who made it so, etc.. So,^in saying something is red, 
we use the adjective form "kpoluo." If we want to say it got dry, 
Will be dry, the sun dried.it, etc., we use the verb form "kpolu." 

Verbs can -also function as nouns without adding any suffixes. 
For examples rjtima. . . "to steal": 

A fjumai. "He is stealing it." 

(low tone marks the object it) 

A qfima kei.* "He is making steal." 

humaai. ' "He is a thief." 

*r)tima is a noun here, the object of the verb ke. . . "tS^ke, do." 

' Adjectives' as Nouns 

... v 1 v " 

Adjectives can als'o be used as nouns. For example: 

kete ' ' "big 4 " , 

gete "a big one" 

getei j "the big one" 

The speaker assumes that you know whlich things are being discussed. 

Adjectives as Adverbs ' \ 

They also function as adverb^ - in marked complement phrases, 



a + low tone + adjective 



Notej a is the preposition or particle meaning with. 



Examples: 



Hz a nelee. . 
£aa a he 1 ee . 
ke a helee. 




* "Do it well 
"It is good. 0 
"It was good." 



Note: the jkaa fonns are equtvalent in meaning to the regular 
predicative. The M e ke" forms indicate past.* 

4. Comparison 

Englifh has comparison using different forms 'of the adjective - 
* large, larger, largest.- In Kpelle, there i^ no change in the ad- 
jective far any of these meanings. Often, the meaning comes from 
the content: if you ask what animal is big, by implication you 
are Askincj which is biggest. When the meaning is uricleap, Kpelle s 
speakers will express the comparison explicitly using the verb tie 
to pass of surpass. So: for something _er than something else: J 



/ 



e tee ... ma 



Example.: 

Heyei qi heleei e tee nyita ma. ^ 
"This shirt is better than^thBt one." 

Literally: this shirt 'is good, it surpasses that one. 

- . l 

\f something is the — est: * 



noun + specific 



adjective + specific 



Example: 



zeyei neleei 



"the best shirt" 



If two things or actions are similar:. 



9 
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.... yee 



(for things) 
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Example: 



zeye oi neleei yee nyiti. 

!, This shirt is pretty like that one." 



yee bere^. . 



for a6ti\/i ties , 
abilities, etc. 



Example: 



Fa S£q k&a yee berei ya gaa lai 
"I don't ?see the way you do." 



4 
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) 



Numerals 



1. 'Numbers 



The Kpelle numbers 1-10 are as fol-lows: 

tono , 1 . Tool u me i da 6 

feere ,2 loolu mei feer 7 

saaBa 3 loolu me i saa£a r 8 

naao 4 loolu mei naao '9 

loolu 5 . puu 10* 

To express a number 11-99, this is the form: 



puu X kau X : 

V I 



If you are expressing 20, 30, 40, etc.,*then it is^ust: 



puu X 



Examples: 



puu feere = 20 
10+2 =20 



puu kau loo lu mei feere 
10 kau + 7 

puu saa£a kau feer e = 32 
10+3 kau + 2 = 32 



17 
17 



To say a number in" the hundreds: 



i)un (p61u) IP's 



er|c > 
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Examples: 



quo tono pdlu puu naarj kau oao = 144 



100 4 polu 



kau 4 * 144 



quo loo lu mei feere = 700 
100 x 7 = ^ 700 

To say a number in the thousands: 



wala 



Examples: 



wala feere quq saa£a pdlu puu =2310 
1000 + 2 100+3 polu + 10 • 2310 

• > 

Note: In counting, the loolu of loolu mei 1 da, etp.. is usually 
omitted. ' 1 

Numerals - ■ " * . \ 

Numerals are similar to nouns in Kpelle-. They can be' given* 
a prefixed low tone to indicate that a certain number of the total 
is being discussed and are known to speaker and hearer: 



tono 
ta 



* -.one' 
. 'some' 



do no 
da 



'one of them' 
'some of them 1 



If the*. numeral is modifying a noun, however, then the low tone 
only affects the nop and the number keeps its stem^orm, 



r 



Example:* 
bere ta 



"some houses (of thosq. already 
- mentioned)" 



9 
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The specific suffix can also be indicated with numbers: 



tonc.'one' dor 0 7 one of them' don 0 i . . . 'the only one' 

feere-. 'two.'- veerc.'two of them' veerei-.'the two of them' 

. -' ' 'both of thenv' 

Note that neither ta nor keelee takes the specific. 
floun' + Number ■ * | 

^ In Kpelle, the noun comes first, then the numeral. 

Example: ^ 

r 

tee naar] "four chickens" 

< 

There are several words which act as numerals. 
Example: " 

/ * * 

ta t / • "some, any" 

kelee , / ' . "all" 

tee tamaa kaa £e. "There are a lot of chickens here. 

tamaa . "a' lot of, many" 

\ • . , ' 

Do not use the specific form for the independent (the first) noun. 
You can use numbers without the noun. 

Examptfe^ - ; ' 

veere ' "2 of them" 

veerei " • "the 2 of them" 

» 
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Other 



1. Identification 



/ 



To ask; what the name of an object is, you say: 

Le 6e ni? 
Le Be qi? 
Le 6e ti? - 

* u 

The answer is: 

X ka qi. 
X ka ti. 



Examples: 
Le di 

Kpee ka'rji 



Le oe qi? 



What 


is 


it?' 




What 


is 


this?' 




What 


is 


that?' 




This 


i s 


X.' 




That 


is 


X'. ' 




What 


is 


this?' 




This 


is 


a chair. ' 





Location • 

n Where~ questions are very similar to "what" questions. The 
form is as follows: 



la koo? 
la Be. 
la naa. 



-Examples: , Kpee la koo? 
i Kpee la Be. 



Where is 



is here, 
is there, 



'Where is the bench?' 
'The ben^h is here. ' % J 



Location and identification sentences both form their* negative in 
the same way: * * ' \ . 



) 





?e f]f. 


1 Thi s is not 


i 




fe ti\ 


'That is not 


i 




fe 6e. 


1 ' is not 


here. 1 or: 




fe naaf 


'There is'no 


here. 1 




' is not 


there. 1 or: 






'There is no 


there. 1 



Examples: / - f 

Kpee fe ti. , 'That is not a bench.' 

Kpee'fe naa. 'There is no bench there. 1 

A variant is this: 

fei-. . . 'This/that/it is not 

' is not here/ there.' 

'There is no here/there. 1 

Jhe meaning of the statement depends on what was asked. 
Example: § Kpee f ei . 'This isn't a bench.' 

'There is no bench here.' etc. 

Hqw Much/How Many ^ 

The Kpelle word yeelu is a'question word requesting information 
about quantity. It translates into English .as either 'how much' 
or 'how many 1 . " - * 

Examples? „ : % - * p 

* * m 

V 

How much (does it cost)? - yeelu Se? 

How many are there? *> = yeeiu kaa naa?- ' 

How* many did ydu bring? = Ya pa a Y^ e1u? 
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Locatives % w 

. In English we usually describe the location of something by 
using a prepositional phrase - "in. the box," "on the table," etc. 
Kpelle uses a system of nouns to express these ideas. You have 
already learned here/ there, (naa/fie). As you can see in the 
dialogue and text, the other locative expressions are noun 
phrases: generally an independent noun followed by a dependent 
noun. Formally it is;/ 



possessor noun * locational/spati al noun* dependent 
+ specific form 

Examples: 

Possessor Noun { Dependent Noun 

pere , 'house 1 + mu 'space inside' 

= Gerei imi. ..'inside the. house 1 

pere 'house' ' + ■' la 'space at, space near' 

= Berei la.. .'near the house' 

.toenii gaa Berei mu... # 'The woman is in the house.' 

Further, if you want to indicate the location of the activity ex- 
pressed by the rest of the sentence , A thi s phrasers placed after 

the verb, if placed elsewhere in the sentence, these noun phrases 

<» 

can be used to. express slightly different ideas: 

as indirect object : ku kaa Gerei mu..."We looked inside the house. 

. as the subject : Gerei mu tei ...... "The inside of the house is 

big." 



J 
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Marked vs. Unmarked Complements 

« 

In Kpelle only a few phrases come after the verb in a sen- 
tence. These phrases are generally referred to as complements. 
There are two types of cohiplements. Those labeled unmarked are 
so called because they carry no explicit grammatical marking. 

Examples: berei ka'a daai p61u . 'The house is on the other side 

of town . ' 

berei kaVnaa. 'The house, is there.' 

Others are called marked complements; for example, Ge a maa 
felaa., 'Do it quickly..' /a/ is the marker. The important point: 
these are the only types of phrases which come after the verb in 
Kpelle. Complements are a very small set of constructions in 
Kpelle. 

Marked Complements * 

Kpelle uses a marker /a/ where in English we might use an un- 
marked object. Quite often the idea is "with something" or "in such 
and such a way." So, for example: 




pa » n ^'e- "They brought fish." 

is more literally: . "They came with fish." 

e ge a nelee. " He did it well." 

is more literal ly: ^ "He did it in a good way." 

You will generally use this correctly if you can turn the sentence 
into a "how" question:^ "How did he do it?", "How did they come?" 

/a/ is sometimes expressed in a pronoun form /la/, whicb is 
just 'it', 'him', or 'her'. -Thus, pa la , 'bring it.' 

Note: a is the preposition or particle meaning with . 

Examples: 

Ke a helee. "Do it well'" 

Kaa^a helee. "it 1s good." 

E ke a nelee. "It was good." 



J 
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Note: The kaa_ forms' are^ equivalent, in meaning tq rhe regular pre- 
dicative. The ,e ke forms indicate past. 

Objects - . • 

„ In Kpelle, all direct objects.come before the verb. 
Example: Ku zuai soq. 'We catch ^animals. ' 

6e . ' ' • ' 

Do not think of /Be/ 'as 'is'. It is|'t/ 6e *is used 1n two • 
ways. The first is the use as part of the question !What is this/ ' 
that? 1 Notice that /Be/ isfmid-toned, not high, in this phrase. 
(/6£/ with high tone occurs in questions 'about location. 

Emphasis 

Ce is used in emphasizing a word or .phrase in Kpelle. * (,Ln 
English we can resort to a change in voice tone. Do not try it in 
Kpelle. L 



a, to emphasize the subject of a sentence. 



subject + Ce + 



% ■ / 
for present (conditions), past, and* future, 'the subject pronoun 
ft is not present. \ In other tenses be + pronoun forms ba. 

* 4 

Example: - * . 

free Caa'saa.* M His rtiother died;" 

Lit: "His mother, she d-ied." 

to emphasize an object: move the object to the front of the 
clause + Ce + remainder of the sentence. 



Example: 



oa moloQ qi h'ya. "I bought this rice." 

MoIoq qi Ce Qa hya. „ "This, is the, rtce I bought." 
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to emphasise a complement: 

' ' ' ^ 4 

for marked complement : place complement without marker at the 
beginning of the sentence + 6e followed by the remainder of the 
sentence + la. 

• * 

Example: 

oa ounVtee a gbeya. "I cut the tree with a cutters'." 

Gbeya oe oa ourii tee la; *It was a cutters I cut the tree 

with." 

for an unmarked complement : there are two forms which' express 
a slightly different meaning. The first expresses the idea 
of emphasis on the particular location, while the second em- 
phasizes where altogether/ So, for example: ' " 

na bu neyii su. " "I poured it in the pot." 

can be: . ' . 4 

« t » «. * 

neyii Ge oa bu zu. - "ft was THE POT I .poured it intp." 
neyii su Be Q a bu "It was the *P0T (not something else)' 
aa - '. I poured it into." 



— r » 

FoV the first type, 'the complement, but not the .dependent loca- 
tive word, is move'd ipA-o'nt followed by Ce and then the re- 
mainder of the sentence + the dependent ntfun'with.a 3rd "singular 
possessive pronoun: r In the second*case, the whole phrase, in- 
cluding the noun, is moved, followed by be', tj\e remainder of' . 
the sentence and finally naa in the'plade of the complement. 
(Expressions of time may be treated as either object or marked 
•complements. ) . « ' • " * 



6> 
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10. wo ... 1 own ' * 1 ' 

'wo is sometimes -used 'to indicate^or emphasize possession. 
Often it means that -part of something is-yours -'you have a share. 

\ 

Examples: • • 

i wo loii . "your country"^ 

ku wo molor)' "our rice ('our ishare of "the total)" 

. * ' i (our own rice) 



11. Next Week : * , 

n6kui,gi means next week unless used with. a past construction; 
then it means last week. ; *« - - 

12. * Yes and No. '"'Cwel" really means "what you, said isxorrect", 

.' end^'kpao" means ""what you" skid is not correct. .Thus %he*correcf 
answer to "Don't you have ."bananas?" is'"0wei" or "Yes, I have no 
bananas." . , a # - . * ' * 

13. "Kpera.ye" i's often -translated as "please'^. However., it is-. < . 
more indicative of supplication* than the English please'. It is 
quite polite- Kpelle to omit a "please" where Ve feel it necessary . 

in English. The' Kpelle* will use. '^kpera ye" -where' the request is 
* /seen* as unusual -or serious, .or to Indicate persistence. You can 
* -best learn Its us e e by observing* when it Is used. (Also, thfe use of. 
-1 beg you" in Libert aij.Erlgllsh Is parallel to "kpcra ye'Mn Kpelle.) 

14. Y a Tj mn-ta ? - % * . \ t m 

' ' -/ta/ is a word which makes, thtf question more polite. This is < 
• . Jorquellie Kpelle Ifl Sanoyea Kpelle, ; the w3rd Mswfls /na/. These 
. ' are placed after* the; Verb Sn 'short questions, when ajdr/ssing someone} 
trf whom you want tifShow .respect qr/friend^ii). '^i^ure to use 
themes not rude, however. - 7 - 
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Connectives • 

Just as in other languages, sentences and wordy can be finked 
in many ways*.-. • 

•a./ da' which is usually translated as "and" joins "ortty 2 nouns or 
a/npun^and a thihj person pronoun. 



r 



Example: 

oa^moloo ya da yaBa. . "I bought rice and onions." 
•Sumo da Fulomo pa. - "Sufno andVulumo came." 

t}. *„ kpen1 f£i " means "because" or "for", kpeni fjA means "It is 
not without'a. reason", so it-always introduces the cause or 
reason for the previous statement. - 



t^HTTTpTe : , V '„ 
v Kpeni, f e i , ya tam§ ka 



kaa naa. "Because there 4s a lot of 
: — • water there. " 

» w V 

c. .ma'a-meni na' means /'for this reason",. - (You also hear meni ma). 

It emphasizes 5 that what ydu/said is' the reason. 

Example: ^ t 1 

. Ku pa yaSa meni ma. t ' ■ "Ue came for onions." 

d. a ks ty meflns "In that -case.'" , It generally introduces a 

senterise^and refers to what has just been said. ' 

1- * . * * » 

Example: k . ^ t • 

* ' A fcl tf, fee f manao njii^. "In that case, you'll .have^to eat 

e. , nyaa -fie can be translated as "consequently" or '.'as a result." 

It can connect two clauses or introduce a sentence by. referring 

to what has gone before. * ' ' 

V i '* * ' v 

Example: I * 

Nyaa £e\ oa Hi. . f"And so I went.'' * 



7 
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9. 



I 



f. kgle means "but" and for the most/part is used just as in 
4 English. 



) 



fxample: ; \ } 

Kele, ku fe pa nf. x ^But we didn't come here." 



\ 
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Relative Clauses 

In Kpelle, 'a relative clause is a sentence marked-with the 
specific suffix -i attached to the f inal'word to, indicate that i t 
is functioning as a relative claus.e. The object or complement 
refers to what is in the relative clause portion: ~ 

Examples: * 

■ Fe nuui koloo e> ( pai . 
"I don't know who came. 1 ' 
Lit,: I-not the person know he it came. 

Gaa goloi lonoi, Sumo e dee boi . 
"He is reading the book that Sumo gave him." 
Lit.: See him reading the book, Sumo he it gave to h.int. 

(Sdmetimes, nyii ("who" "which") or yii may, occur at the beginning- 
of the main clause.) Of course^ an entire sentence may serve as a 
sentence subject or modifier. 

Examples: \ 

Nuui e wee pai , e A) "The person who came yesterday went 

s ^ a - today.", 

Bei kelee a 1i naai , Cia "Wherever he went, you may go also, 
mao Da pori 1 li . . 

Mi, which comes from G£ + 1, is used to make a relative 
clause indicating "where." 



Gei + clause + 



naa + + i 



Note: even if the final ward in the phrase has a specific marker 
-1, still add an -i. If the word ends. in -ii, however, do not add 
a third., 

Example:* ' ^ 

* «« 

be i oa 111 iWi . . . " Whefev er. r m g oi ng , . . " 

&ei oa li naa a moloQ... "Where I took the nee..." 



• 
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f 


Verbs 


• 




* 




1. Verb Forms 


- 






• 


Present dr 
Progressive 


oa pAi . 
Fe p3i. 


I am coming. 
I am not comi^. 


stem + 

stem* + 


7 

«i 


- ^Future 


Qa p£i p&i . 
Fe p^i p^i , 


T '11 ' 

I will come. 
I wi 1 1 not come. 


stem +i 
sterna i 0 


r as t 

1 


Qa pa. 
Fe pa nf. 


I came. 

I did not come, 


low 
stem * 




Custonary 


oa pa . 
Fa- pa\ 


I come. % 
I do not come. 


■1 ow 
low 




Lonoi ti ona i 


Qa pa , . . . ' 
v Qa wala pa, . . 


IT I .come , ... 

If I do not come, . . . 


Mow 
stem. 


■ 


Imperati ve 


Ha ! Ka pa ! 
ffe pa! ■ 


Come! (s.) Come! (pi.) 
Do not comeir 


stem 
low 




Hortative- 
Consecutive 


. . . Qa pra 
, . . f e pa 


. . . ana (I) came 
. . and (I) didn't, come 


stem f 
low 




Ljtomp i etea 
Action 


Qa pa. 


1 _ 

I have come 


stem 


c 


Irrevocable or 
Recentl y* Com- 
. pleted Action 


Qa3 pa. 


f'have just come. 

V 


stem 




Contrary-to- 
Fact Condi- 
. tional 


o&i pa, ... 
F&i ,w&la pa, 
diffti 11. 


• 

If "I had come, . . , ^ 
If I had not come, 
they would not have 


low 

stfem 

lew 


* 



gotfe. • 



-from Spoken Kpelle 

William E. Wslmers- 
Liberja, v 1955 



Imperative - *> 

In Kpelle the imperative is expressed: 



(ye) + verb stem 
kwa + verb stem 
ka + verb stem 



"you (sinf>. ) 
"we" 

"you (pi.)" 
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» Examoles: 



Come (sing> ) 



(ye) pi. 

ka Come (ol.)i 

Tfris is used in the same situations as the Fnqlish imperative 



The Negative imperative is formed as follows:. 



negative'pronoun + verb* stem* + low tone 



Examples: 



•ife pa. 
kafe pa. 



# Don't come (sing.). 
Don't corne (pi .). 



Present Progressive 



Thfs is the same as the English /-ing/lform of the verb: . " 
am coming. "He is "jcopking. " t * etc. "in Kpelle, this^orm is ex- 
pressed: - 



subject pronoun + verb stem - i 



Examples 



/ 4 



s : 



a pai ■. 'he is coming 1 ... * .a - he + pa - come + { - i n g* 1 

% . di idnoi..... 'they are. counting 1 di.- they + lono + 1 

<The negative i^ very similar.- 



negative i subject pronoun + verb stem + i 
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Examples: 



ve pai . 
dife lonoi 



'He is*not coming. 1 
'They are not counting. 



This verb form is quite useful - think how often you use the En- 
glish equivalent. There is also another similarity to English: 
it can be used to indicate something which will happen soon - he is 
coming (this afternoon). (The low tone of the suffix /)/ affects 
mid tone verbs so that the sequence is mid - high - low. Example: 
a paai . . .he is killing. ) 

t 

4. Immediate Future 

Just as in English we say, "I am going to go ^o school." with 
the meaning "I will go to school soon", Kpelle speakers say "na 
lii Ti"..."I -am going to go." This is n£t the only future, but it 
i si often used. V ^ 



Subject noun + lii + verb .stem 



Examp\es :\ 

«... ..( 

a m mi i . 
di lii ]£. 

Future 

The future is expressed by: 



\ 



'He is g^yrig to- eat. ' 
'They are goirfg to teach. 1 



subject pronoun + pai + verb stem + i 



Examples : 



oa pai lii. 
a pai mi i . 



"I will go." 
"He will eat." 



ERIC 



The negative: 



Fe pronoun + pal +. verb stem + i 



"I.will not go." 
"He will not eat. 41 



Examples: Fe pai In. 

•» A \ 

Va pai mii . 0 

This is used Len we use "will..." in English ana also the future 
.Senses of "going to n as in "I'm goi'ng to town tomorrow." 



Past, Tense 4 

The ordinary past, used to refer to activities that occurred 
before present is formed: " ^ ' 



pronoun + verb + low tone 



(same as Hortative) 



Examples: 



e lono. 
>a mii 



ku be 



Negative: 




'He spoke. 1 
'We ate rice. 1 



negative pronoun + verb stem + ni ' 



9\ 

Examples: 



ve londni . 
lfe mn m . 



'He didn't speak, 
'You didn't eat. ' 
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. Completive 

This expresses the idea that a process or action is over (com- 
pleted). For example, water is heating and when it. is hot, it is 
.hot: nyai aa faa ' - 'the water is hot. 1 . It is finished getting hot. 

In other words, a completive expresses a state of being which is' the 

* ft • 

result' of previous activity. This is the commonly used .verb form for 
the useful verb kaa , 'see 1 , which, -in Kpelle is seen as a verb ex- 
pressing an outcome. You have looked for or at something and the 
result is, that you see it. The -formula for^the completive is: 



-aa pronouns + verb stem* 



Example: Daa li. "They- are gone.' 1 

(*Some verbs with mid-tone are higfi.-tone aftefifa higti or mid-tone.) 

The formula 'for the negative is: < / . 

i t 



fe + nii + verb stem + ni 



Examples: ' Dife n.ii li nj. \ ,! They haven't gone yet." 

Nyai fe t "nii*faa ni. ."The water :isn't hot yet." 

This.- verbal expression has a 'slightly different meaning, than an 
adjective - like form: 



a) Nyai aa faa. "The water is hot." ^ (Completive) 

b) , Nyai fiai. "Ttie waterS's hot." 

Essentially the difference Vies in the emphasis - on whether' the int^er 
est is the outcome of a process or just' a statementlof fact. Sjp in 
the example above, a)« would.be correct if you^Were waiting for the 
water to heat up; b) would be correct if you tested th.e water - it > 
is hot or not. * * * 



o " 
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8. Completive Gfeneral 

This differs in meaning from the completive (recent) only in 
that it makes *no statement in itself about when something happened 
or how permanent the change in state .is. The .general form is not 
restricted to recent events. 



oa pronouns + verb stem 



Example: a pa. "He has come." 

vs.; a a pa/ ^ "He has come (recently)." 

* The negative is* the general past or the completive (recent). 
However, with some verbs - like do, promise, agree, believe - this 
> verb* form is emphatic. It essentially expresses the idea that the 
committment has been made and is not change^. 

Somej/erbs - agree, promise, believe, do, etc. - sometimes use 
- the completed action v$rb form- for emphasis ,even though the speaker 
'may be referring to a present activity. " a 

Examples:^ : , ^ ' x * * ^ 

A faa. *; , JHe does agree." '"He agrees .Jl) 

* / ' "He has agreed*" 

Using A faa for the fdea "He agrees/does agree" is more emphatic t'ha$ 
A faau.."He 1s agreeing." 



9, ' Used to . f 
- — ' a 



To, express tfie idea "used -to" when referring to a •period prior 



to the last 4 5 tp6%hs 4 you may \jse kaa "(k^na). ' ■ ^ 



A 



pronoun (present) + kaa + verb 



— P — - — ; 

/ Example: , _ ' V * 

* e kaa ke a rreUe. "He used to do it well." 

^ « . . ... 



t 
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Negative: 



fa + kaa + verb 



Example: 

^ fa kaa ke ji helee. 1 "He didn 't use to do it well * 



' * ^ * > . 



10. habitual 



This verb form is used to describe* an activity or atJi 1 i ty that 
occurs as a matter of course such a^ M, I go to church on Sundays," 
or "I eat rice with pepper." 



present pronouns + verb +.low tone 



Example : 



, 0- £ ■ 

Da Kpsleerwoo 6b. ' "They -s^afe- Kpel^e. " N 



This can express the idea "I 'come every day." "You swim' 
(every day)." 



11: Stative 



Starve is a' term used ,to refer to .a class of verbs which use 
a marker to indicate a condition of being: I sitting, I am 
standing^ etc. For mow, you need only remember, three of them: 
sit, stand, sleep, ^'-ni" is always used in Sanoyea Kpelle. In 
Jorquellie, it is sometimes omitted.* ** * . * 



x^ubject pronoun + -a'+ stem +' n'i 



Example: Kaa seeni . . . "You (pi J) are seated." *t % 
As you might suspect, U x is not the commonest Verb fcrm. 
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negative pronoun + verb stem + (ni) 



Example: Ife see (ni). . . ."You are not sitting." 



Customary' 

This /is simply the form of the verb used in discussing what is 
ordinarily or habitually true. In Engli'sh-we say things like "I 
speak English." "I go to shcool." These same ideas are expressed 
through use of the customary form in Kpelle. 



pronoun + mid tone + a + verb stem + low tone 



Example: • Kwa .kpelee - woo 60. .."We speafrk Kpelle." 



Negative: 



subject pronoun + fa + stem + low tone 

* - . 



Example: Kufa'kpelee - woo Go... "We don't speak Kpelle.^' 
.f a I . /• ■ ku fa we 



ifa 
va 



you > ka fa 

he, she, it di fa 



you 
they 



Hortative/Consecutive • 9 

■ . • 

Fifsf, look at the uses of this form of "the -verb, ft is 
used to express ideas 'like "we should," "let's," "have- someone 



Examples: 



e 11. ' 
' ku 11. 



He should go. 
Let's cjo. 
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This form' is also used for the second of two verbs when it ex- 
presses the result or goal of the first verb. 



Examples: 



' t ' 
pa iqaa, 



oa owelii oa Ti . 



Come and see it. 

(Lit. - Come yoif it see. J 

I want to qo. 

(Lit. - I it warnt I qo.) ^ 



To form the hortative or consecutive: 



pronoun + verb stem 



ku 
k* 



we 

you^ (pi .) 

thev 



These are the pronouns: 
qa I 
* . \ you (sinq. ) 

e she, he, it ' di 

As you can see, they differ only in the sinqular from the other 
pronouns. 

The negative is formed as follows: 



negative pronoun + verb %tem + low tone 



If the first verb is neaative, then the negative pronoun is not 
used fdr the second. 



Examples' 

<9 



fee ve* Da. 



fe owe 1 i i oa li 



It's necessary that he not 
qo . - ' N 

He shouldn't qo. 

I don' t want to qo. 



This verb form is also used for narratives (relating stories, etc. ^ 
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14. Ut 



15. 



If you use fee_ and a clausc'with the verb in the hortative-' 
consecutive, then the meaning is that something is required This 
is the idea we express in English as 'must' or 'have to.' 

Example: Fee ill. • 'You must go. 1 * 

' > 

yele da suppose , .. then 1 * * 

. £ ' f 

A sentence beginning with yele da , with the verb in the con- 
secutive or the conditional, carries the'meaning 'suppose'..," 
then. 1 . 4 



Example: yele da nuu pa, ge, 
16. ' Contrary to jFact 



'Suppose someone goes, then 



The following verb form.' does just what the name suggests: 
used to tells of a condition or wish that is not true." 



past pronoun + -i + verb stem} + low tone 




Example: 

->oai pa or Qai pai "I wish I y<ere coming..." 

"If the child were coming... he" 



loloo ei pa, ei 



.Note: if you add a third action (if the child were going, he could 
.take money and |uy_ it), then use v the consecutive for the third verb 

>4 



•past pronoun + -i + wala +*verb stem 



Example: 



ei wala pa. . 



"If he hadn't come..." 



SL 



then in the main clause use: 



past negative pron!?^n + 4 + stem' +, -low tone 



Note:* alternatively, the main* clause may, be: *vpVoncurr t i + fe + -i 
and/or the verb stem t i - . J' 

Example? " 



'4f 



• ! 



kutfei pa. 



"we would" no£*K^v r e come" 



This verb form caln aTso, be used, to express ■^shOtt\<r*fave. >l 



pronoun +J + pori Astern + low tone 

; v 



£xample: 



ei pori paj. .... *\he should have 1 come" 



The Conditional 



Most often the idea expressed by this form can best be expressed* 
as "when. .. M ^1n English.- Sometimes, "if..." will also be appropriate^ 
This verb- form 1s used to discuss something that has not happened or 
happens- only sometimes, or is not specific*. 



, pronoun + verb + low tone 



Examples: 



a mii 



a kpala 



"when he ate. • ." 
"wherrTit is 'dry..." 



Pronouns : qa 



kwa 



Ca(ya) ka 



Negative: . 



pronoun + fa + verb st 



e^ 



4 (or wala) 



/ 



Examples: 



* a la mi?~ s 
a w^la Kpalar 

0 



"if he doesrft eat. .." 
if it doesn't dry. . r" 



Notfcr. sometimes 
five form, 
ferent in meaning. Example: 



r ke + verb stem + ) 




loused for the nega 
This is slightly dif 
t 



"If he is not eating rice..." 



- a la ke fia mil . 

a U 6 * mii -. ' he does not eat rice..." * 

Also, past action is often expressed by using a relatW" clause 
for the when. . .clause. 

There are two other ways to express obligatory action: k 

Maa : nee + hortative-consecutive sentence means should do~~some- 
thing. 

Example: • . . . 

Maa-nse .Qa wule 'too. "I should sing." 

Maa-riee Q a li. "I should go." ' • ' 

Gaa scQ + hortative-consecutive sentence expresses "need to"" 
or "ought to. 1 ' 

Example; * • • ; 

baa set}. Qa wule too-. 
Gaa s£q Qa li . . 



""I ought to sing." 
"I need to go." 



^2 



19 . To Have 



In Kpelle "to have something" is generally expressed & 
a verbal form of "in my hand". 

Independent nouns: - 




X kaa + possessor pronoun + yee + i 



This is equivalent in leaning to "I .am having it in my hapd" 
" Ifeg'afivel " , ~ r • 



X fe + yee + i 



There are a /few other verbals of this sort: they have both noun 
and verb characteristics, anc^ a meaning of place and continuous action. 



Examples: 

\ tee kaa nye£i . 
tee fe nye&i . 
mi 6a ipo taSi? 



?I have a chicken." 
"I don' t have a chicken." 
* "Where is your home?" 
(Where is the living place?) 



20. kolon "to know" can also mean "to suppose" \to^guess ' or to 

think." 

a. To express a" meaning 6f "I know something (now)" use the* horta- 
tive-consecutive pronouns antf the verb in the stem tone. 



Example: 

0a nuui koloQ. 



"I know the man." 



b. ' If a sentence follows koloo rather than just a nominal 'object, 
then the. meaning is suppose, or guess. 
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Example: 

2a goloo a lii. "I think she's going. " 

To express the idea of "know" in this context (with a sentence 
complement), kpp a gee is used between koloo and the sentential 
clause. » 

Example: 



oa goloo kpo a "I know (for sure, for true) 

TV 

^ gee a lii. she's going."'! 

c. \ express a past meaning, the auxiliary verb ke is used. 

3 



1 



'pronoun 


+ ke a + koloQ 


<? 






or 


pronoun 


+ koloQ + ke 



Example: 

jja_golor) ke a lii. J'l knlw she was going." 

d. In all other tenses it has the meaning of "know." 
* 

We*li has some parallel distinctions. -However, in the present 

it is treated as a statiye verb if you mean "like" or "love." 
* , 

Example: 

oa nuui nwelini. "I like that person." 
* >. , 

If ke is used as an auxiliary with past tense, then weli'dteans 
"want" rather ^ than "like." To indicate the "want; 1 meaning is 
present, use the regular present.' . 

o- ' 
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22. 



I liked her." 



Examples: 

oa oweli. 

oa ke a owtli. ' "I wanted it." 

(Note: use weli in an adjective form.)' * 

oa owe Hi... "I want to..." >, V. 

Ke is used before the verb stem.* -i to indicate intensi f ica- 
tion. This can take several, forms - as ft answers, the tense for 
the clause. 



23. 



Examples: 

e ke pai . 

A A A * 

a pai kei pai. 



* "He was coming." 
"He will- be coming."' 

* £ k s ^ s used when the speaker does not .know whether "an event 
will occur or not - corresponding to our'"if." A kj; is placed be* 
fore the remainder of the phVase which is in conditional form.' 



1 



Examples : 



a ke a ba^mu 
a ke a kpala. 



"If Jie eats rice&. 
"If it dries..." 



24. 



kee is used- to express the idea "while." 



pronoun kee + verb 



Example: 



di kee pai . 1 
di kee -mi f. 



"while they we*e coming..." 
"while they were eating..." 



7\ 
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25. The Conjunction k£ ' f / * • 

Ke is used to connect two phrases which have the same subject. 
• (These phrases do not express -the idea of first one thing arid, then 
another - use consecutive for that;)' 



phrase + ke' + phrase 1 , verb with low tone 



Examples: • • ^ 

A 6a mii, ge seye pal a, 
A oa mn . 
w A seye pala. 

26 • More Coordinate 'Sentences 



"He eats rice and, weaves cloth." 
"Hie eats rice." 
"He weaves cloth." 



a. .Fee followed by the -negative conditional 'or consecutive, but 
4 not at the beginning of the sentence expresses "except" or 

. "unless". 

Example: 

Fe mii-seo^welii "fee tuma-laa. 

*l don't want any 'food except greens." 

* * 

b. --If the verb occurs in' another ten^e, then the idea is "before ' 

• \* ■ ' 

Example : 

• Ku'pori lil fee i pa\ 

"We can go before 'he comes." 

A . ■ 

c. . If until is meant, use: kwa pai + clause describing first 

activity then second clause/ 



Example: 



Kwa pai kulaa'mii ku.lee serii Gbomue. 
"We will eat before we reach Gbomue . v 



' } 


• ' - V- 


' . 96' . ■ ' '* , 


k 


1 /b and Kcmay both translate as "hpforp" -in f\ini-ich ^rr 

* #n ua,i3iai ' 0 °j ueiure in cnyiisn. i he ui f f erence 

in Kpelle is this: . , 

■• 

Fee "before" means that something foust be done before ^he 

, 1 " ' **y qeburiDea in tne second clause. ^ < 


V 


Kwa pa/i "until" or "before" simply means the action will occur V 

before the action in the second clause. . V ^ 

* * 

> 


f 
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APTER V 



. - KFELLE- ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-KPELLE DICTIONARY 



The process of writing a dictionary is a large and tedious process 
of checking and'rechecking entrief against usages not only by one speaker, 
but by many speakers* A good dictionary should contain samples of sen- 
tences to illustrate usage pf the entry. What follows then by definition 
is less than a dictionary, but on the other hand it is-more than a word 
list, for it does contain information on^parts of speech, dialectal vari- 
ants an'djusage. When using this- dictionary tlie reader is encouraged to 
correct or. modify transcription in the light of experi£nc$ ami to rifake 
additions when new'words are identified. 
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DICTIONARY (KPELLE - ENGLISH)...:. : a tq bub-kweiee 

A. B. 

a bala 

particle used i*i post verbal „ rattan 

phrases, often "with", "for" 

bala 



Ate 
aba 
Afeko 



"by means of" 
* 

tcontractioh of kaa) 
Harbel* 
hour 

) 

Ivory Coast 



bele 



bene 



bi a 



bush dog j 
trousers, pants 



still 



-beer 



a fuo ** 
unconscious 

a gee 

in order to 

a gee leo 
how 

a ke (conj) 

in order -to* so -that 

a \i€ balo 

to be getting better 



Bi-kana 

Buchanan 

*Boo yeei ma 

'Bong River 



boki 



bticket 



bolie-zu 
thln'V 



^olo-pblo* 

oldi ancient 

boroo-kpal'ai 
* November * 
a maa felaa , • * . 

right away, immediately, soort^ * boyee '(see poye) 



a tai su-koya seye e lee kpee 
a long* time ,to get well * 



J color 

bulo-kwelee * 
, eggplant 



i 



tO') 
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* Da • , — bora-yale 

B 



( 



bear fruit 



cooked rice 



kaa-ke-maa 
to obey 

kaa-kula-maa 
to disobey 

&alo 

to cure, to heal 

£>ara \ 
brass 

karaa-yee-mei-yalee 
to win 

i 



•barao 



are 



fellowmate, peer, .^i end: 
pi . baraa 



trap: tare te 'set a trap 1 



te 



part. (Used to emphasize subj., 
obj., compl. and after question 
words) 



(*dv) 

here : be-pere 'this way 1 ', 
Be of ma *overS*ere', bei ■ 
Jcele^. .naa (in phrase)' 
'wherever 1 

-Bel a (suff) . } • 

(irregular plural* form of 

' . nuu): 'tfi ke-nuu 'worker 1 , 
tfi ke-Bela 'worker/' ' 



&£ela 



beli 



black deer 



respect 



bele-kpe-goi 
(kpoara) 

hate ' . 

toli boo * * 
to invite 

fceo, i>eleo (Jorquellie) 
chair, bench 

k^jrei-fcono ' (Jorqiwlliej 
wall 

bese * \ 

sesame: bese-kcTo 
'sesame seed' 



bo 



speak, open 



r 



bo (conj.)- 

' (in phrase) : k£ So 
'and also'/ "Al so: 
, ge bo, e bo. 

toa 

k'nife 

fcoi « • . * 

wil\j boar, bush hog, pig 

boli- 
goat 

l b<51o n N 

resemble, looking like 

* Bo loo - # 
grave' 

&ooq (variant) 

booo wolo (variant) 
armpit. 

bora- £ yale 

bracelet 

♦ 
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Goolo v /; . . ; /.Dukoo 



Coolo 



D. 

da 



• grow • and • 

boolo ■ . . • daa^daa 

father-in-law \ - doctorrnurse, medical 

* person - 

6oo1o-1oq * <» 

son-in-law ■ . da kula zu 

. ' f subtract 

rc>ro $ % * C 

* hat, cap, bag sack dala 

\ % dollar 

Gosij kpaya-kpaya qa s ; 

* money busf** d^nai 



September 



bovuu* 

soft * * dee-gie* 

/ " - thick mS 

bu gie ma • }\ + * 

add den lo * m . F 

^ ; April 

.pig dejieo 

. ' • #i pond, lake 1 

V ' St. Paul River , 

dika 

' jigger 

° . digbo (Jorquellie) 

* ■ small . 

* Doao loii 

Lofa County 

D5a-oa 

Loma \ 

doQkororj 

pawpaw, papaya v - 

dosio 

dozen 

Dukoo 

Monrovia 
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R 

«a 
fSa 



faa 



cfnswer 



hot, heat, get hot: i kolo 
faai ya? 'Do you have a ' 
fever?' 



wind 



faa kete 
storm 

fala 

cut, tear 

fana-So 

offer • 



hand over, give 



Fe yani 

' day after tomorrow 

feere< 

•two: di ^feere rpo 'both 
of them' 

fSla 

wage due for work, taxes, 
'tuition: df f fela fe? 
'Did they p^y you? 1 

' ( 

Felaide 

Friday 



.folo te-eei quo mar 



fee 



fan (rice) 



felaa 



a maa fSlaa ^fast, 

right away, immediately', 

imaa fe*la, 'be fast'. 



, fjSla-fe 
pay 



fit 



must, compelled: fee e pa* 
-'he must come' 



-f?lee-zoo 
nurse 

fena % 
mushroom 

fene-seo „ x 
wild animal , meat 

feo-kpalao 

field (already burned) 

fie-fie 

in a rush, with haste 

% 



ffi 



tiredness: mvfi aa 
kDee 'I'm tired' 



-file 



folo 



firSt 



empty, vacant: seo-folo 
'dishes' 



folo 



day, sun 



folo 



shine 



folo a 



tee 



days ago 



'folo-kpanao 

umbrella (sun shade) 

folo-^laa bo yele 
dry season 

folo maa 15a 
noon 

folo te-eei quo ma * *• 
afternoon 
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folo too yele 



folo too yele 
' m sunny (sunshine time or 
season) 



fOQ 



-fule 

lungs t 

fuloi 

. first • 
fulorj 

come x loose, 1 loosen: 

maa e fulorj 'she gave - 

birth' 

fulu 

> alive: fulu-serj- 'living ( 
thing' , fulu-laa 'life' 



.Gio l.o ii 



G. 

gala 
gala 



fence 



box, herb used to dye 
clothes black* 



gali-kalai * 4 
May 

galoQ 

• gallon 

game rie 

orange: .gamene-loo 
- 'lemon 1 , gamene kpaya 
kpaya 'grapefruit' , ' 
gamene pele-pelee 
'tangerine' 

Gao-taa 
Ganta 



gara 



mat 



u-see\ri( 



gau-see\aie-oa 
bone-setter 



gau-see gie-oa 
set a 'bone 



geeo 

crab 

ge-z'u-feere kwii zoo' 
1 doctor (M.D.) 



m 



Guinea 



Gilebo 

Grebo 

Gio loii 

Nimba County 



Gio 



Gio 



•Gtsl " 



Gissi • 



goi ~ gwei 

- • „ banana: goi kpaya-kpaya 
'plantains' 



Goi) . 



•Gola 



gojioo 



gourd, calabash 



goto 



grasshopper, locusft 



goru 



gold \ 

gole-yaloo-leei 
January 

gole-yaloo-loQ 
December " 

gtiro-yale-nCiu 
jeweler 



ft 



Gb 

gbaa 

almost 
gba £ele 



hat, helmet 



gbai 



corn 



Gbani 



Bandi 



gbeya 

cutters 

gbene fe lelee ni 
unhealthy 

gbene (gbunej kete 
fat 

.gbene-lelee * . 

healthy 

gbehe polie zu- 
medium size 



bee 



who? 



' gbe • kec 

\_ goifijd 

> 

f > 
Gbelee loii 

Bong County 



^ i 



bed 

•gbinio pu ma 
• - 1 com 



gbodd 



leprosy: gbodo-nuu 
1 leper 1 



gbono / 
ring 



gbolo. 
gbolo 

c 

* 

Gbolo 



green, unripe 



Bassa 



gbbnoi-lele (goloi-p^fio) 
healthy % 

gboo-tolOQ 

handbag ' - 

K, 

gbora- 

one-half 



gboto 



leprosy 



gbomo 



wasp 



gbo i -laa 

a type of w#ter green 



gboro 



rice farm before burrving, 
when all trees are cut 



gboyooi 
July 

gbuno bele 
eddoes 



f 
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\ 
.yel 



yala-pere 
dhurch 



yale 



break 



yalee 



broken 



moon, mefnth 



yau 



■ yams 



yele 



iday, sky, heaven: 
yele da 'someday, 
maybe, sometime' , 
yele x kete 'holiday' , 
a jele-waTa pepe ''at 
daybreak' , yele-kuu 
'working, day' , a ' 
veere-ye?ei 'the second 
time 4 , rjele-gbana 
' thunder 1 oele-waai 
oi su 'this morning' 

yelei f " 
. upward, toward the sky: 
fwoo te yelli 'speak 
Jouder' 

yelq-koloQ 
, K 6 cloud * 

yele-waa • 
morning 

yele-wii-folo 

sundown, sunset 

yele-wu(lii) 
' evening 



yeelu 



how much? how many! 



yele 



when?' 



yels 



yele 



laugh 



yell 



rope 



nine . 



yi la 



dog 



yili maa seye 
k Upa, skirt 



yili 



cook 



yi^M-pere 

cook shop 



:ym 



bunch, bundle 



yiri 

tie 



H. 

haya (saa-ya) 
^ rice bird 
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.kane 



K. ; 

kaa a vulu 
alive 

kaa buma_ 
' v dead 

kaa kol ei 

t to be sick 

kaa saai ■ 

to be dying 
> . * 
kaaka wuru 

* (jocoa tree • 



shoulders 

• <kaao-kau * . • 

feces 

•kafalor . 

excuse jne (to one. person), 
ka kafalo. 'excuse me* (to, 
several persons)' 

lea la 

grass, weed, trash,, 
chaff, peeling, scale 
(of fish) : v ikala- 
kalai 'you are hard, to . 
deal with, stingy' 

kala bo • 

to husk, to shell 



kali 



snake 



i. 

i gbeli 

greeting 

ikoloi ponoSi 

Are you well? 



kali' 



hoe 



J 



kalpo 



1 

chief, kipjg> kaloo-laa 
"chiefdom 1 



kane 



silver 



< 
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>•','.• ' 
kane-tDOQ v . >> . \ . . . v kona 



% i 



tuberculosis 



wall 



, k^pa 

one cent,- penny 



kara 



spoile.d, rotten . 



-kau 



• bqne 

(kele)-loo (tdo-loo) 
palm wine 



1celee° 



all . 1 ' ' 

keleo ( * ' * . 

vehicle, boat, canoe, shvp, - • 
car, ,trirck: '.kooo-keleo lair- 
plane', ya oa-kel^o 'ship, 
steam&r boat'-, keleo sia-nuu 
'driver'*, k£leo-pere 'highway* 

kera - 

uncle (mother's brother)' ' 



kere 



palaver hut • 



kdreq 



burn 



-kfl i ' vi 

mind 

-kHli a gee /.a g.£s*-kili 

remember (keep in mind) 



Tars 



speed, hurry % haste 



> kiyeo 



pepper 
* ** 

-koi / -kui / -koo ## • * 
stomachy .goi a' teei 
'he Tias'idiarrhea ' 

koi kaa ma 

to b§ pregnant 

koi-kana " "» 1 
con-stipation 

4 

koi-nia 

pregnant woman . 



\ 



koi-n'yii g be 1 i 
hookworm : N 

koi-saa- 

barren woman 

koi ta nina 

newborn baby 

koi-tee 
• • < diarrhea 
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ke 



do, be, happen, say:- da ke-ma 
'they call it.,.' ' .* 



ksletj-sia-nuu 
doctor * 



- kf ts 



, important 



" kie 



together, each other « 

, ' " / 7 o o 



-koi a 



-rice bag 



Rfole " 

* white: Kwii^kole 
0 'white man* 1 

•I • -' - 

!<;omo ^ 

basket 

kojia 

* mortar % 
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kooo-keler). 



-kona 



kooaikeler] . 
airplane 

kooo-SEo sale 
insecticide 

korao ' 
fence 



koya 



long 



kofe 



koi 



coffee 



firewood 



kol€ 

ne&rness,* vicinity 
sell 



kole 



r 



cold in stool » 



kole ^ 
sick ' 

kole a t£i - 

have a chill 



koli 



irotf, motor, machine 



koli-yale-nuu K - 
* blacksmith 

koli 

open mole 

koli-deqa 
screen 



kolo 

skiji, book, paper, litter: 
koo j oa-kolo 'shoe 1 , kolo- 
kpaii 'pencil 1 , kolo-]aa 
'sheet of paper' , kolo- 
pere 1 school house' , 
' kolo siye 'sue in court 1 ., 
kolo po^e-nuu 'clerk, 
secretary, writer' 

kolo Bo / 
to peel 



kolo-kolo 

palover sauce 

kolo-lla 

page in a book 

koloi a naa pdno 

to be recovered (was 
sick, now well ) 

koloi ponooi 
-to be well 

koVo-fela } t 
illness 

kolo-kole , *" 

bright 

kolo-kdlaa 
clean 

kolo-pere-nuu 

student g 

kolo-wolo 
scratch 



-kona 



throat 
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kohi se\e keleq, 



koni seye kele^ 
train 



kula, $aa ma 

after today 



,kq1oQ 



know, learn, .find out 



* Toil: 



su gar cane 



■kon 



neck 



kulu-loo 
» piassava wine 



kog ' 'kulurpoa 

oa bo 'raise, bring up, rear 1 ; . Kru 



koo 



where 



•bo 



foot, leg: koo pilanii 
'beginning' 1 , ipo-kwana 'ankle 1 , 
bo-yee mei-pere 'on the left' kurur) 



kurate 
^ small (Sanoyea) 

kuro-te (dekpe) 
little, small 



-koo-gbua ^ 
toe 

koo-oa kolo 
shoes 

koo-yee-me i-pere 
(the) left 



kooo 



moan 



kooo 



weigh 



4 kopao 



compound 



kopu . 



cup, tin can, rice measur% 
ment 

forao ( 
year 

kula 

^ take out, come out, get out, 
surprise, come across: su- 
kula 'explain 1 , nenf kula 
'marry a woman 1 



Kru 

r 

kuu-Qa 

crew, work party 

« 

kuyen ' , K 
potato 

kuyeo-1 aa 

potato greens 

kwa-bo 

brush (a fan) 

kwa-sii-ee 
brush 

kwa-keleo \^ 
brushed farm 

kwatara* 
old 

A 

kwelee 

4 bitterball 

kw^ye.o 

necklace 

ktfi-tou . 

pineapple 
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kwii 



.kpele 



kwii * 

white person, European/ 
American, 1 educated person: . 
kwfi-kole M white mail 1 , kwfi- 
tee 'duck' 

kwii -to! i 
1 coconut 

% 

kwii -zoo i 
doctor (M.D.) , i 



kpa-saa 

head tie, scarf 

4 

kpaa (marj) 
or 



kpaa 



no 



kpala 

- dry 

kpal arj 

. farm, f ; ield 



kpalo 



piassava palm branch 



kpanao 

village 



kpao 



bridge 



kpao 



no 



kpara 



head-tie 



kpasa 

handkerchief 

kpawo 

fishhook 



kpawo 

bridge # 

kpaya-kpaya 

big, large 

kpela' _ " 

became physical ly 
mature .(female) 



kpele 



drink, swallow, suck 
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.V 



kpelerj • -kpono 



kpeleo, 

yel low 

kpeleo-keeo 

yellow fever 

kpeli " , k 

earthworm 



kpinarpo' 
'cooked 



k^fni 



night, darkness: * kpfni 
sama 'midnight' , Tcpfni- 
seye 'nightgown' 



ktfjfli 



remainder, rest, the £>ther 



kpene faa-maa 

(kpono keleo-maa) 
malaria 

1^era 

stop, beg,' ask: ' kpera ye 
'please, I beg of you' 

kpete / kolo-kula 
clean 

•kpeye v - A 
opposum * 

kpelee 

name of the Kpeli e tribe in 
* Liberia: kpelfce-nuu 'Xpelle 
man*', kpele#-oa ' Kpeli e people 1 ' 

kpelee kere 

country kitchen 

Kpelee-sale 

couotry, (traditional) medicine 

kpelio 

shaken tremble 

kpeneo 7 ; \" 
. mortar * 



kpfni o 

-wrap, fold r curl up 

kpinio^^ fc 
^ shady * 

/ 

/kpinio ^ 

Region, neighborhood 

-kpio" (Totota) 
kpoo (Gbanga) 
-self 



« kpete 



fix,' make, creatfe, grow, 
decide, get rich, circum- 
cize 



kpfri 



bend 



kpi ri - 
load 

kpiri-kolo s 
sandals 

kpo-pere 

latrine 

kpolo . - . 
salt 

i 

' kpolo 

bread 

kpolo-nyee 

* smoked fish 

^-kpono y 

Body, person, self: 
gbonoi 'through him, in 
his body' 
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ni 



kpono. 



kpur, 



kpono . 'J 

r log (to, sit on) 

kpono- faa-maa . 
have a fever 

kpono ke-maa solo 66i 
cjain weight 

kpono maa-paa 
camwood 

kpor) 

' bottom of anything 
kpoq 



door 

•kpdro 

ankle 



kpowo 



kpo' 



path 



very much: ne lei kpo 'very 
good' 



kpoara 
hate 

kpo kpo 

hanrner, "knock-knock" (one 
. says this word when arriving 
at a door: equivalent to 
knocking)' 



kpolo 



kpolo 



basket 



kpolu 



red 



kpomo 



root, vine 



kpoo 



crowd 



kpor) 



help, gather, collect, 
pile up 



kpoo 

harvested farm, young 
bush: a If kpooi 'he 
went to farm 1 

-kpoo (Gbaroan \ / 
-kplp (Totota) J saKa 
" cut' oneself 

kpoo) a 1 

kpiol wana ; 

hurt oneself ' j 

^kporbo 

rickets- 



kpua 



short 



•kpua 



piece, section 



•kpulorj 
joints 



kpuaa 



short 



Underbrush, thick bush, shrub kpune 



whole, unbroken 

kpura 

% half, a part 



kpolu 



r&d, ripen, dye, red, ripe, dif- 
ficult: meni-kpolu 'trouble, 
difficulty 1 



i ') 
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la. 



, leyi 



L. 

la 

it (substitute for + noun^ 
when the noun is not expressed) 
^ it (in commands when noun is 
expressed 



•la 



* mouth, opening, open top of a 
container, entrance, doorway, 
bank (of a stream)', side of a 
surface (in English translated 
with prepositions by, at, next 
to) 



laa 



place, set, put, trust, lay, 
lig down > . 



-laa 



name 



laa 



leaf of plants: tpu-laa Jpalm 
leaf \ kolo-laa 'page of a book' 



laa kele 
sweep 

laa-kpaa 
leap 

laa-laa* 
sloppy 

laa mii-yee mei-pere 
(the) right 

laa-oanu ^ 
gnftSP 

laa-see 

last (prior) 

laa-seye / pele-mei-seye 
lapa * 



■laa-ya 

-spit 



laar 



la Y i 



lai 



laie 



lao 



bed, sleeping place 
shout 

cold ^ 
cold 



soup (Liberian stew to 
eat with cooked rice) 



le 



what 



-leje 



mother (title of respect 
used with name for older v 
person): pere-lee 'main 
road 1 , pf£ re-lee 'head wife' 



•leya 



hair, feathers 



-leye * 

younger^ sibling * 

-leye-neni 

younger sister 

rleye-suror] 

younger brother 



1 eyi 



pot, cooking pot: a % 
leyi ^1Hi 'she is cooking 
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1 eyi 



lokura 



leyi 



pan, pot 



leyi-yili-koli 
stone 



how? 



-leqei 

waist 



le 



show, appointfteach: sen le- 
nuu "teacher 1 



lele 



grow, develop 



lele 



good, nice, fine, beautiful 

i 

\lelee aqanaa • * ■ 
beautiful 

leni-maa 
now v 



lewo 



li 



-11a 



breathe, breath 



go, take with 



older sibling: nia-sfir*™ 'my 
older brother, nia-neni^my 
older sister' 



lia 



to forget 



li Si 



dirty 



-lfi 



lii 



liver (center of emotion); 
T,ii-seleq 'worry, anxiety', 
nii neei 'I'm happy 1 , rifi 
owanaai Tm angry' , lii- 
laa 'satisfaction', lii-maa 
wa^ 'pure in heart 1 , lii- 
kpele 'courage, patience, 
boldness 1 , lii-see 'peace', 
Hi -ma-sen 'treasure, 
favorite' 



raffia palm 



lii ma seo 
choic'e 

1 ii-nee 
happy 

lii wana' 

vexed, angry 

-lii / -woni (Gbarga) 
liver 

lii t<5oo pdlu (K£a yaoi) 
afraid 



1 iyeo 



loa 



loai 



sweet, savory 



hoe 



between, the area in 
between 

loai ma 

, area in between, border 



1 



baby, -smalt child 
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IoIoq. . / .luu a naa seye 



IoIoq A loolu 

child; PI . nia .peles" children 1 five 



loma 



red deer, antelope 



lompo 



room 
-lonii 

children: pi. of loo : • kali- 
lonii ^members of the snake 
society 1 

lonii ma 

right away, -soon - 



loo 



luu 



forest, bush, jurrgle 



misK fog, dew, 



•luu a naa seye 
scab* 1 



lono 



speak, count: kololono 'read 
a book 1 



•loo 



child 



Iooq 



squirrel 



enter, put 

Lofca-po / vai loii 
Robertsport 

lo&a wura (maao wuruK 
rubber tree 

lo£a ya (maao ga) 
sap, latex 

loku - ^o-kuu 
week 

loii • .4 

land, floor, earth } ground 1 , 
soil : loii-meni 'tribal , 
customary matter * 

loii pelee x 

turn the soil , till / 1 



s 
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-ma, 

M. 

-ma * 

on, Surface of a thing 

ma kanag / saa 
carve 

maa-fela-laa 

set a bone: from maa-fe)a 
"change" 

maa' koli 

fence in, enclose 



maa korf 
study 



4 



maa-neei * 

it is advisable, on'fe should 



maa-tinaoo 
late 



maamu 



maki 



mala 



spouse 



vaccination 



dance 

-maleo 

nephew * 

maleo / mateQ-neni 
nephew / niece 



.msse 



manao-siaa 

pounded-cassava, ready to 
use 



ma no 



Mano 



mar) 



also, too 



ma\}uo m 

niango 

-mare • 

question (in phrsise only) 
mare ke 'ask him a ques- 
tion', mare-kee ke 'ask a 
question' 

•mare-ke'. ~ \ 
** • ask a question 



mela 



-mei 



strip - \ 



above, the area above 
jr another thing 

riieni 

matter, thing, business, 
palaver > 



mem> 



hear, obey 



manaa 



over there 



manaai 

August 

manao 

cassava 

manao-laa 

cassava greens 



^meni-kpolu t • 
f< danger . * 

nieni-kRplu a oanaa 
dangerous 

Menio 

w Mandingo 



mese 



sesame seed: -Also kes* 




< X. 



mi i 



where 

eat" ^i^. 

miliQ * ^L^'* 
trouser leg 




mina 4 
spoon 

mm or mm 

yes (used as a response to * 
• greetings or to«j/i4icate you. 
are listening) ' ' 

mo-nyii * ^ 

measles . . 



M5a 



Mano 



w 

rice straw , 



MB 



.mu-tei-ee 



moloQ 



rice (uncooked):^ molor)-kao 
'rice seed 1 



molorj kao 

rice seed 



. moloQ-tee tai 

rice harvest (season) 



Mone 



moo 



-mu 



mua 



Monday 
red, ripe 



•under, the area under 
something 



boil , sore 



mulur) 

dust 

muluQ / mulurj-kpolo 
dust 

muluQ-poro 

soil dust 

mu*-seye 
tall 

mu-tei-ee 
blue 



moloQ kgerj 

seed rice 

moloQ kere 

granary ,„riceJdJtchen^i 



moloQ kpala 

upland rice ' 

molorj morpo^ <^ 
sprouted rice- 

moloQ sia-pere la 
rice nfill * 
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naa ;; • 

N. , . 

naa 

there 

-nao ~ nawe * 

friend (also used to address a 
. social equal or acquaintance) 



•nana 

j 



Vein 



nao. . . ^ 

father, father's brother (also 
used to address an older person 
to show respect*) 



narj rpnar)* 

* grandfather 

nao oosaa-toolo / nee" rpnee 
aunt, grandmother 



\ 



narjirj 



skip over, step overtake 
over, overlook 



nei 



after a white* later 



neyerj 



face 



v 



nere 



nee 



nail 



delicious, sweet, good tasting, 
happy 



dime, ten cents 



nelee agee ife nia ma s 
• it's important not to forget S 



nemu 



' breathe 



nene with q£ "~ 

comfort, console v 



nene 



which^ 



neni 

^wOman, wife: * PI . 
. ^neyaa 'women 1 

heni ma yeke k 
dreSs * - 



•oeo 



ner] 



-ill 



nia 



tongue 



bojl : ya nerpo 'boiled 



water 



("to indicate plural for 
few irregular nouns) 



forget 



-nia ' 



ma 



older sibling: riia- 
syrbr] 'my older brother ' , 
nia-neni 'my older sister' 



will , desire 



ma-pelee ' 

children, pi . of folon 
•child' 



June 



nil 



(used with a as a dialect 
variation for a ke) 
"V..." 
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mi 



.nyuo-1 



nil 
rrina 
nin^i 
ninr 

> 

A 

ninir) 

nioa 

/ 
no 

n5mu 



yetf, still 



new 



next feas in next day) 



shade 



shadow, shade 
cow: * niqa rpni-ya •milk 1 
only, just 

$tay p (awhile) ' - <• 
.dirt 



nuu-tei-Jadi zoo 
« black bagger - 

nuu polo-oa , 4 
ancestors, % elders 

nuu-Belaa — — 
operate 



nu# 



nuu 



men, people;. Ph of nuu 



man, person: nuu-kpune 'human 
being 1 

nuu-kole 

Peape^Corps Volunteer 



nweei 



October 



nya moloo ^ 
f swamp rice 

nyale 

cat 

% * • 

nyee -nyee ~" 
fish 

nyee deneo kpetee 

stock a fish pond 

hyee kolaq 

fish pond 

nyee-kpala 

• dried fish : • 

Nyerj-yeo 

February 



nyie 



•groan 

nyi i 

sleep 

• 

-nyi'o- 

too'th 

nyir)> 

this 

nyftf 
-that 

nyomoo 

; bad, ugly 



nyoo 



bad: (contr. of nypmoo ) 



nyoo 



be afraid 



nyoo 

within the year 

nyuo-1 a 

- mother-in-law 
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- 0 a 



.■nweei 



■ 0 a 



oaa 



(to pluralize nouns); 
gberlee-oa 'the Kpelle peo]>^e 



on top of, top area of a 
thing 



contraction of oama 

blood (only contracted form 

used) * 




oaa~ko/ 



wake up 



oaan 



four 



oali 



.sharpen°(a knifed # 



nanaa 



a lot, muth 



rjanua 



my family 



then 



oela 



fabtfi t 

oeleo releo 
fry" 



eyes, face, appearance 



rjoni kpes 

* to scare away birds 



oei-ke mo -mo 
smile 



oeya 



sand 

/ , 
this 



ni 



<pni 



£reast 



bird 



oono 



again 



fire 

\ 

rpq-terja 

fireplace 



o5ya 



guest, visitor, stranger 
motorbike * 



oume 



QUQ 



knee 



hundred 



-QUO . .. 

• head, chapter in .a book 



QUO 



awaken, wake up 



-QUQ-le^'a 

hair (head) 

qUq to no 
% 100 

quq tue-^ere , 
above 

* 

f 0UQ-soli 

, cold (fresh cold) 

owana 

bitter: rjwana-loo-riuu 'a 
violent, wicked g^rson 1 , 
lii- wana 'ange^pv 



weei 3 , 

• % name -of the month fif October 
0 (named after th§ call of the 
bird kpala ooni that returns 
at this month) 
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owei 

o. 

owei 



.plli 



yes 



pa 

come, bring 

paa 

' paa kee nuu ( body part ) jia, 
sore, hurt 
* sore ( body part ) 



pai 



pint 



pala f # x 
- weave 

'pala 

sore 

pama-sn 

paramount chief. 

panar) ma 

-yard ■ ' 



pane 



pan 



pan: pane-kalaq 'corrugated 
iron for roofing* 



4 unit: pan tono - $4 
usage confined nowadays to the 
older generation 

para , ^ J . . 

swampr: para-molot) r swaoi^ 7 
• rice' 

para-Qa seye (paa-rja tier)) 
bandage 



pau 



pound (measurement) 



pele 

game, entertainment » 

peleo \ 
straight 

pene ^ / 

turn-rstir, change *' 



pepe 
pele 

pele 

, pele 



way, road, path • 

J 

start, begin, bend over, 
bend down , * ' 



also, besides (in phrase:. 
£ pele. . .ma) 



small: pele-pelee 'smafl 1 
Qania-peleei 'my children 



peme,lei)-lcau 
star 



pere* 



house, hut, building 



pere-kpeya 

thatch roof 

pererlaa-lei 

house, enhance 



pn 



side (of one's body)- 



porcupine 



pilar] 



get dowrf, des-cend', put 
down, follow * * 

pileti 

p.late 

pili * ■ 
broadcast (rice)* 



poa 
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.puu 



poa 



poa 



fruit, flower 



• A 



. lake, pond 

-polu 

bac of body, back 

polu-pere 

backwards 



. 1 



pdmo 



cajry on the back 

% pono 

. clear, light-colored, fair 
♦ .pokoQ 



picture, image, copy, imitate 



polo 



old, to get old: sie-polo 'old 
man 1 

poloi 

. last (as in last 'month) 



po1: 



spin 



PoIoq 



tribal initiation school 



A 



.poolo v 

to spindle 



pomUQ 



Poq 



-poo 



sprout, germinate 



fell (a. tree), cut down, chop 



spouse 

Poo v 

to own 



,-poo N 
/ dependent noun 

ownership: mine, yours, 
his 

equivalent to possessive 
pronoun in English. - 
use with a i 



pari 



can, is able to, ability 
(to do something) 



poro 



soil , dirt, topsoil , clay, mud 



Poroo 



inside of a house 



pororpboi 

house boy 



P5ye 



write, mark: kolo Poye- 
nuu 'writer, clerk, 
secretary 1 
design, color 



poye maa f51en 

Poye pu ma 
' embroider 



pu 



-pour, run away, empty out 



•ptilu 



intestines 



pumu 



ant 



puru 



puu* 



hunger: puru kaa ma > 
'I'm hungry 1 s 



ten 



12 
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saa. 

s. 

saa 
saa 

saa 



.seyai 



die, hew, .carve # 



today.. 



straight, honest, just 



saa * , U 

things: pi . of sen 

•% 

saa ba 

three ■ ' 

saa'yele'oi 
this day 

-saaColo ^ 

one's sibling of the opposite 
sex, i.e. a man's sister 

saye * / 

a dwarf antelope (the wise 
animal of the Kpelle folk 
. tales) 

sayflao' 

needle: . sayilat>siye 'get an 
injecti on 

sayilao-tee « 

give an injection 



sala 



sacrifice: sala kOla 'make a 
sacrifice 



Salaide ' 
Saturday 

sale 

medicine 

sale-kau 

tablet, pill 

sale-kpele 

liquid medicine 
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I 



sale-pere 
hospital 

sale-pere kete 
hospital ... 

sale-pere Ioq 
clinic 

sale-tii-ke-nuu 
pharmacist 



sama 



gift, v to give a gift: 
sama-seo 'gift, present' 



sama 



space in between or 
among objects, waist, 
middle, center 



' sama-ya yele 

rainy season 



same 



"root 



samu 



turtle 



sane 



s£q 



bottle 



parable, proverb 



saoula 

calf and skin (of the leg) 



see 



-seei 



sit, sit down,? pi ace, set 
a place to sit; 



seyai 



coast, coastal area, 
coastwards 
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seye, 



.ser)-kau 



seye 

j clothes 

seye-nina 

new cloth 

4 

seye-solo-nuu 
tailor 

seye yee-koya 

sleeve (long) 



sSyerj 



clear up, melt 



sele 



elephant 



selei) 



sen 



shilling (used to be worth 
20 cents) 



arrive, come (as in time 
comes), reach 



sebe 



' talisman, medicine container 
# . (hung around a child'* neck to 
protect) 

sey&. 

thanks: seye fe 'give thanks 1 , 
fseye 'thank you' 

s£1eo 

han$ up: lii-seleo 'worry' 



SeloQ 



seo^ 



Sierra Leone 



thing: pi. saa 'things', mii« 
ssq 'food! 



s&b-fold > 
^ dished 



ser]-kau 

money, change 

seo-kau solo-^oo 
. earn money 

Seq-kau'koi keleQ 
taxi 

serj-le-nuu 
teacher 



sere 



j < si 



sia 



sia 



shake hands, snap fingers 



plant: kwaa si 'plant x 
rice' 



walk, rub, beat: kili- 
oa-sia 'to think* , sia-sia 
'walk about, stroll 1 , 
kelerj sfa 'drive a car' 



argument 



si-sec 

plant, sapling 

si-sen fca (kula'a) 
.pod 



si-ya 



sie' 



porch 



chair 



sia-polo 

old man 



SlyaQ 



borrow, rent 



12 
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si ye — r 



.soo 



si ye 



•sn 



sii 1 



pick up, take, carry, take hold, 
lift, move from ' 4 



kind, type, variety, tribe 



spider 



sii-seo gbi o 
hill 



sn-seg moo ^ 

sprouted seed 

si-seg moo 
seedling 

si-seo si kolao 
garden 

sii-sery si tai (yele) 

* c planting time '(/season) 



sina 



termite, bug-a*bug 



sinaa 



somoi 



early 



men: pi * of surpn , 



\ shore 



deep 



sio 



SiQffQ 



irolcb or mulberry tree 



soboo 



soli 



earty 



hurt, ,ach(5 



somu 

go early, go right away 

sor\ia; \ 
wives" of a polygamous man 

SOQ 

catch, arrest 



soo 



soo 



cortier 



horse: soo-koli M bigycle 
soo-faleQ 'camel', weU- 
soo 'donkey 1 



funnel 



soGele 
t shovel 



sobo 



groundhog 



"sol; 



sew 

solo with bo 



get receive 



Sone 

Sunday 



•Sorj 



soo* 



4^ed, action, behavior, 
guilt - 



pipe vine 



soo 

. daub', hurt, injure, hit 1 



o 
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so °* : • • ; suroo Pol 



soo^ SUQ 

tanteater fast « 



soo^- soorj suroo 

price, value man, husband, male: 

surorj-loo 'small boy* 

soor] 

lock (on a door) -surSn / „ , 

. ' ' neni J P0l ° * 

sooo-ketel umbilical cord 

expensive ' \ 

* 

soya 

rice bird, weaver bird 

-SU v 

inside, in, area inside-of a 
place or object 

su-kpanatpo 
strong 

sua 

animal , meat s 

sua x > N 

garden ^ 

-sua 

nose 

sua kpalaa 
dry meat 

-sOa. yS pd \ ' ' ' 

runny nose ^ \ 

siifiele 

yam-like tuber . . , * / 

sdloi , 
first 

/ 

SUlUQ 

waterfall 

Sune • 

Sunday 



V A 
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ta.. 

t. 

ta - 

taa 



some, any 



town, village 



taa- tul e-kpo 

manure, fertilizer 



x taarj 



one (used only in counting) 
Also: tayao 



taaq-kpala 
tobacco 



ta&c 



tai 



towel 



l time 



tama 



to be much, plentiful 



tamaa 

much, many, plenty 

tapi ke-nuu 

"\ rubber-tapper 

tapia koli 

unburned brush 

tapir)- k$e 

tap (a rubber tree) 



tea 



• tee 



pumpkin, squash 



harvest, cut 



teekele 
table 



Teide 



Thursday 



,ti 



tela 



also, before 



telarj 



peanuts, groundnuts 



terja 



coal 



teya 



te 



pump 



go up, climb, rise, raise 
lift, close 

tee 

pass by, send, give, 
surpass: Qaloq tee ti 
'last month 1 



tee 



tee 



chicken: kwii-tee 'duck 1 



blow 



tee kee e zaa 

hatch an egg 



tee-Pere 

chicken coop 

Te'yeide 

Thursday • 

> 

tei 

blacken 

i. •• ' ■ 

tei -tei 

ope by one, several , a 
few 

tei-tei / tono-ton 0 

once, one at a time , 



that 
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tiao. 



"t0Q 



tiao , 
load 



tii 



work, farm 



tii-keleo 

burn the farm 

tii keleo tai 

burning time 

tii-ke-nuu 
farmer 



tii'o 



charcoal 



tiyi 



charcoal 
tina or tuna 



rain 



tinaa 



tomorrow 



-tinaa maa 
spir> 



tinao 



/ 



turn around, surround, delay 



tfnio 



tio 



silent 



noise, sound 



tiso 



sneeze 



tiya 

taboo 

tiyeo 

cross (a rivep), go across 



toli- 



call 



tolo 



jealousy: tolo kula 
'be jea.lous' 



tbloo 



pigeon, ,dove 



-tOf] 



top (of a surface) 



tooo 



too 



tou 



guinea fowl 



fall , fell, put on, 
dress, shine 



palmnut 



t5a 
' Loma 

toko 

young (note: this word 
has a- wide range of mean- 
ings: fruits not yet 
ripe / food that is 
cooking, but which is 
not yet cooked, etc. ) 

toTe , 
cough: oaa-tole 'T.8. 1 , 
zu-koo-tole 'whooping 
cough' 



toll 



palm kernel 



to no 



too 



one 



law 



ERIC 
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too. 



, tun 



too 



quietness, silence 



1 1$6 



too 



too 



build, stand up, being rich, 
raise, breed 



wait, stop 



too-seo (loo) 
rasff 



tooo 



beans 



tooo 

cough 

tooo s * a 

produce a cough 



tua 



tua 



spend a long time, behave: 
tua-pere 'behavior, custom 1 



scratch, bruise 



tule 



tulUr 



ko'la nut, cola 



r 



garbage pile 



tuma 



fishing net 



tuma 



net 



tuma-laa 

greens, herb, vegetables 



-ttime 



heel (on the foot) 



tumo 



shake, deceive, fool 



tumu 



cassava snake 



tuna 



tuo 



ram 



news 



tua 



tuao 



king monkey 



push, move over 



•tue- 



front of, front area of some- 
•body or a thing 



Tuide 



Tuesday 



tule 



(in compounds): taa-tule 
'domestic animals' 



13') 
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vaa. 

V. 

vaa 



\^ .wdlo 



greeting; vaa ke "greet 
someone (by spapping fingers) 



Vai 

# Vai 



vdlo maa-laai 



afternoon (see folo*) 

vdlo aa kula 
sun up 

vdlo aa nyii see 
morning 

vdloi a kula 
east 

vdloi a yen 
west m 

volo 

black snake 

Vorj-serj-ma . 
Voinjpma 

vuu-layii § \ 

March 



w. 

waa 



wash 



waa (wawa) 
broom 

waa gala 

bath /house 



wala 



thousand 



Weide 



Wednesday 



wene ^ r 

window 

wee 

yesterday 

wee fdlo polu nra 

day before yesterday 

W eerie 

Wednesday * - 

weli 

want, wish, like, love: 
weli-ke-maa 'love 1 



wie' 
wobe 
wola 
-wdfi 



heavy 
urine 
Savannah 
ear 



wol i-kweyeo 
i earring 

Wdl Or) / 

sour 

• ) 



1 
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-woo. 



•ye 



-woo 



word, voice,, sound, language, 
ndise, speech: woVke-seo ' 
'letter 1 > woo-yel-i 'sentenc&L 
woo-kpua 'syllable' . 



Y. 



buy 



/ 



w.51o < • 

cry ' • , 

wolo-saa zu 
• sob 

wol 0- Wol 0 

a long time ago 

wuma-nuu . 

rogue ' ■ * 

wulo ' ^\ 

palm oi.l , >^iJ » fat, grease 

wunu 

new (things or people who are 

new to* a place ^ 

* • 

wurfu 

tree, stick . r 

wufu-&a 

fruit :< 



wuru-ta-Jcao , 
fruit salad 

wuru-kau 

stick 

>» 

wuru-kolo 

bark \ ; , 

wuru-poooo 

logs,' cut trees 



x 



wyru-tii-ke-nuu m 
carpenter 



ya _ ■„ _ 

river, creek 

ya nya t£i 
* well 

yaba 

onion 

yata-laa 
\ water green 

ye bu gie ma 
multiply 

ye gbinio ma 1 
weave 

ye le£ laai 

stay in, bed 

ye new a zu-wiee 
breathe deeply 



yee 



thread 



-yee 



yee 



hand 



hill 



-yee-gbua 
finger 

*. 

y6e-kete 

mountain 

yee-koQ 

muscle 



yee 

say (used always wijth a 
r ' pronoun .prefixed) 
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y£ke ziicdu 



yeke ' 
shirt 



yifa 



yoo 



pocket 



wet 



yuoo 

axe 

ocean, Atlantic Ocean, lake: 
yuo-oa 'American 1 



z. 



?eye zu 

choose 



zie 



ceiling mat 



^ cetUng 



zoo 



medical man, traditional 
doctor 



zolo 



Zozo 



sew 



Zorzor 



zu-lcpalanpo , 



too , 
strong, manly 



zu-saa 
lazy 



Zuedu 



Zwedru 



/ 
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DICTIONARY (ENGLISH - KPELLE) 
A * 

abo^e 



•above to arm 



quq tue-pere \ 

above, the area 'above another 
thing 

-mei 
action 



add. 



6u gi 



e ma 



it is advisable, one should 
maa-ne£i ■ 

afraid ^ ' 
lii tooo polu 
kaa yaoi , 

to be afraid 

. nyoo ' i 

after today^ 
kula saa ma 



afternoon 
f61o 

volo maa-laa 

again 



f61o te-eej oyq ma 



airplane 

kooq-keleq 



alive 



all 



fulu 



kelee 



almost 
, gbaa 

also 

bo v 
e66« 
ge 6b 



'also, too 
mao 



also, before 

~" , tela 

\ 

i 

also, besides 
Pel e 

(in phrase - e p£l £ ...ma) 

"American 
yuo- 0 a 

, ancestors, elders 
nuu polo-Qa 

and /• , 
da 

and also 
ke 66 

. anger 

1 ii-Qwana 
• tii i wanaai - Tin angry 

animal meat 
*€ua \ 



ankle 



-kporo 
koo-kwana 



answer A 
faa 



ant 



pumu 



anteater 

Soo 



April 



Deni 0 



argument 
sh 



arm 



6ooq (variant) 



i3i 
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armpit. 



\ 

.Bassa 




.armpit 

6000 wolo (varian^) 



B 



-arrive, come (as in- 'time comes 1 .) baby, smal\ child 
reach * lokuro 
>eri m ^ 

newborn baby 

koi ta nina 



sen 

ask, beg 
kpera 

ask a question 
mare-ke 



at 



-la 



August 

Manaai 



aunt, grandmother 1 
nao oosaa-Booi; 
nee oohee^ 

awakea, wake up 

* QUO, 



axe 



yuao, 



back 

polu 

back of body 
-polu 

backwards 

polu-pere 

bad, ugly 
nyomoo 

nyoo (contraction of nyomoo ) 



. bag 



boro * 
kola - riqe bag 



banana 

gwei 

bandage - 

para-qa seye 
paa-Qa heo 

Bandi 

'gbani 

bark (of tree) 
wuru-kolo 

barren woman 
koi-saa 



basket 
komo 
kp5lo 



Bassa 



gljdlo 



ERJC 
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*5 



bath house. 



boat 



bath house 
waa gala 



be 



ke 



bean 



too » 

tooQ - bearfs 



A 



bear fruit 
6tf 



beautiful 



v 



bed 



e 1 e arjanaa 



gbiQ *' 



bed, sleeping place ♦ 
la&i 



beer 



- bia 



beg 



kpera 



begin 
v Pele 

begdnning^ 

koo tflanll 

behave^ * 
tua 

behavior 

bend ; „ 
kpiri 

bend over 

PfeTe 



between /the area jn between 
* -loai ' 



space in between or among objects; 
waist, riiddle, center , 
-s5ma 

bicycle 

soo-koli ' 

•# 

\ — big, important , 

kefe r' % 

jr big, large 
* kpaya-kpaya * 

' bitter 

Qwana . * 

Qwana-loo-nuu - a violent, wicked 
person 

bitterball 
kwelee 

bi rd 



. Qom 

» 

black bagger 

nuu-tei-kwii zoo 

black deer 
fieela ' 

blackstoitk ^ 
-koli-yale-nuu^ 

black snake 
.Volo 

blacken, black 

te1" 



blood (only contracted form is used) 
oia (contraction of pima ) 



blow 



tee 

blue 

/Of «u-te1-ee. 



'boat 



keleq 
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bod y '. • Buchanan 



body, person, s'elf 
-kpono 

I 

to bo-M 

ya neooo - boiled water 

boil , sore 
mua 

boldness • 

lii-kpele 

Bong County 

Gbelee loii 



brass 



Bong River 

Boq yeei ma 



book 



kol: 



bone' 



*kau 



bone satter 
gau-see 
g1e-qa 

border 

loai ma 

borrow, rent 
siyao 

both of them 
d1 feere* 

bottle 
sane 

bottoiji (of anything}' 

KPOQ ' 



box 



gala 



bracelet 

bora-yale 



bara 



bread 

kpdlo \ 

break 

vale 

s 

. breast 

-ijfni 

bVeathe, breath 
Uwo 

breathe 
n£mu 

ye n£mu a zu-wiee 

breed 

too 

bridge 

kpao ■ 
, t kpawo 

bright 

kolo-kole 



- breathe deeply 



bring 

pa 

broadcast (rice) 
- • P i]i < 

broken 

yalee 



/ 



broom 



waa 
wawa 



brush m \ 

kwa-sii-£e 

brush (a -farm) 
kwa-bo 

Buchanan A 
Bikana 
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. bucket cassava snake 



bucket 
boki 

build, stand up, to be 
raise, breed 
too 

bunch, bundle 
yi ri 



rich, 



burn 



kereo 



burn (the farm) 
tii-kereo 

burning time 

tii kereo tai 

business 
meni 



bush 



1 



oo 



bush dog 
- b*la 



buy 



by. 
% -la 



calf and shin (of theleg) 
-saqula 



call 



toll 



camel r " 

soo-faleq 

camwood 

kpono maa-paa 

can, is able to; ability (to do some 
thing) ■ * 
PoH' 



canoe 



car 



keler) 



k^leQ 



carpenter - 

wuru-tfi-kee-nuu 

carry 

siye 

carry (on the back) 
/. porno 



carve 



ma kan&q 
saa 



cassava, 

manat) . 

cassava greens 

manaij-laa , ' 

potinded cassfava (ready to use*) 
j mariarj-siaa 

cassava -snake 
ttffiiu * 



0 

ERIC 
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cat _ 



coal 



cat 



nyale 



catch, arrest 
soq 

ceiling 
zi6 

ceiling mat 
zie 



center 



•sama 



chair „ 
sis 

see-seQ 

chair, bench 
beq 
beleo 

to change 
maa-fela 



children 0 

loniv (pi. of 16} 
nia-pelee (pi. of 161o ) 

choice 

lii ma seo 

choose 

zeye zu 

church 

Y&la-pere 

circumcize 
kpete 

clay f 



poro 

to clean, 
kpete 
kolo-kula 



clean 



kolo-kutaa 



chapter in a book 

QUI) 

charcoal 

tii q - 
tiyi 



chicken 
tee 

chicken coop 
, tee-pere 



chiefyicing 
kalOQ 

chief dom t 

kalorrlaa- 



child 



16q 

IplOQ 



clean up, melt 
seyeo 

clear, light-colored, fair 
pono 

climb 

te 

clinic " . v 

sale-pere Ioq 

to close/ ? 
te 7 

clothes 
seye 



cloud 



coal 



yele-koloo* 



teqa 
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coast. 



crooked 



coast 



cocoa tree 
'* kaaka wuru 

coconut 

kwii-toli 

coffee - 
• kofe 

cold / : 

laie 

cold (fresh cold) 
ourj-soli 

cold in stool 

color 

bSyee * / 

come 

pa • - 

come (time comes) 
seri 

come looVe,- loosen 

come out * 

kula * . 

'comfort, console 
nene (with pa ) 

compound 
kopat) 

^constipation 
Icoi-karja 



cook 



cook shop 

- yfli-pere 

cooked rice 
6a 

copy 

Pokoo 



corn 



gbai 



corner 

SOqO 

corrugated roofing 
pane-kalaq 



a'leyi y^Mi - she is cooking 



to cough 

toorj saa - produce a "cough 



cough 

t5U - , # * 

country kitchen 
kpelee kere 

country (traditional) medicine 
kpelee-sale 

courage, patience, boldness 
lii-kpege 

cow" 

, ni 0 a 
crab • 

create 

- .kpete 6 

crew, work party 
kuu-oa 

crooked 

kpinaQoo 
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to cross • ; " to delay 



erJc 



to cross (a'" river), go across 
* tfyeo 



, crowd 



cry 



kpoQ 



wolo 



j 



cup, tin can, rice measurement 
f kppu 

to cure, to heal 
6alo 

curl up 

kpinio 

custom, behavior 
tua-pere 

cut, tear 
fala • 

cut down 

poo • " 

cut oneself 

pronoun + -kpoo- sSka \ 
(Gbarnga) 
to " -kpio saka 
(Totota) 

cutlass^ 

gbeya - , 



D 

dance . 
mala 

danger 

meni-kpdu 

dange#>us 

. ^meni-kpolu el qanaa 

daub, hurt, injure, hit 
soo 



day, sun 
folo 

day 



v 



• yele 

day after tomorrow 
fe yani x 

day before yesterday 
wee foTo polu ma 

days ago 

folo a tee ^ 



dpad 



kaa buma 



deceive 
tumo 



December 

6ole-yalOQ-10Q 

V 

decide < 1 
kpete 



deed, action, behavior, guilt 

-SSQ 



deep 

to delay # 
tinaq 
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delicious, 



.duck 



delicious, sweet, good tasting, 
happy 

nee 

design, color 
Poye 



dew 



luu 



diarrhea 

koi-tee ' : 

go! a teei - he has diarrhea 

difficult 
kpolu 

difficulty 

meni-kpolu 



1 



dig- 



si i 



.digger 
dika 

dime, ten cents 
"nei 



dirt 



n5o • 



' dirty 

liSi - 

« 

dishes 

seo-folo . \ 

disobey -| 
Baa-kula-maa 

do, be, happen, say 

- da ke ma - they call it. . 

\ 

doctor, nurse, medical ' person 
daa-daa 

doctor^ 

keleo-sia-nuif 



doctor (M.D.) 

ge-zu-feere kwii zoo 
kwii zoo 



dog 



yila 



dollar^ 
dala 

domestic animals 
•taa-tule 

domesticated (in compounds) 
tule 

donkey 

wele-soo 



door 



kpoo 



dozen 

dosio 

dress ^ . 

. ne-ni ma yeke 
» 

to dress 
too 

drink, swallow, suck 
kpele 

drive s (a car) 
keleQ si a 

driver^ 
; keleQ-sia-nuu 



dry 



kpfila 



dry season 

folo-laa Bo yele 



duck 



kwii -tee* 



m , 



dust. 



dust, soil dust E 
mulUQ 
4 muluo-kpolo 
muluo-poro ' each other 

^ kie 
dwarf antelope (the wise animal 
of the Kpelle folk tales) ear 
saye 



-wol i 



dye . ear*ly_« A 

po/e ma fSleo * somoi 

sdboo 

to be dying 

* kaa sa£i earn money 



so Kd-6oo 



seo-kau 

earring - a * 
woli-kwgyeo 

earth . t ■ 
s loll 

eartflWorm 

. kpeii 
* 

* 

east 

voloi a kula 

eat 

mii 

eddoes A " * 

- gbun^bele , 

eggplant* . 

bulo-kwelee * 

r 

elephant 
sele 

embroider 

poye pu M$ 

empty, ^vstcartt 
folo 

enter, put^, * 
. 15 



.enter 
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European, 



.feces 



European, American (n.) * 
kwfi-kole 

European, American (adj.) 
kwfi 

> 

evening 

yele-wir 
yele-lii 

excuse me (to one person) 
kafaio 

excuse me (ta several people) 
ka kafaio 

explain t 
Su-kula 

expensive 

sooo-ketei 

eyes,. face, appearance 
-oei 



F 

face 

neyeQ 

fall, fell, put on, dress, shine 

' too' 

* » 

my family 
oanua 

*to fan (rice) . ^\ 

fee 

fdrm, field 
kpalaQ 

brushed farm 

kwa-kele 0 •■ * # 

farmer • 

tif-ke-nuu '„ 

. * * 

fast (adj.) 

•felaa * * « '. 



to be fast^ 
maa fela 

fast (n.) 

SUq 



fat 



gbene k£te 
ybune kgt e 



father 9 , father's brother (also used to 
address an older person respectfully) 
nil) b ' \ 

father-in-law * : . \ 
«. Doo : la - t 
> ■ . 

February ," . • 

*Nyso-yer) 



feces 



kaaq-kau 
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fell (a tree)../. forget 



f*JM* tree), cut down, chop fishhook 
' n — kpafwo N 

fish pond 



wmate, peer, friend 
-bar^Q 
*-bar3a - pi. 



fence 

gala 
korarj 

to fence in, enclose 
maa koli 

to have a fever 
kpono-faa-maa 




nger 



-yee-gbda 



field (already burned) 
ferrkpala 

f i re 

* qoq' 

fireplace 

QOjQ-»te'f)3i 

f i rewood 
k5i 



first 



file 

fuloi 

stil.oi 



fish 

nyee 
nyee , 

dried fish 

hyee-kpa*la 

smoked fish 
kpolo-nyee 



nyee kdlao 



fishing net 
five 

loolu 
five cents 

fOQ 



/ 



fix, make, create, grow, decide, x get 
rich, circumcize \ 

kpete 



floor 



fog 



Ion 



lflu 



to fold^ 
kpfnio 



foAlow 



food 



mn-seg 



to fool 
tdvrib 

* 

foot, leg 
- -k5o 

for 



forest, bush, jungle 
loo 

forget • 
. nia 
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it's important not to forget. 



.give birth 



( 



•it's important not to forget 
hejee a gee- ife nia ma 

four 

oaao 

four (unit) * 1 ' 

pciQ tono - four dollars 

Fri day 

Felaide 

friend (also us*d to address a 
sociaj equal or acquaintance) 

-n&o 

nawe 

friend 

-bardo 
. , -bar|a - pjx^ * 

front oUfr6i\t ariia of soi^body 
fprit,' flower* a - * 3 



fniit o 



wuru-Ba 



fruit seed v 



fry . 



oeleo 
yeleo 



c 



funnel 



sfio 



gain, weight 

< kpono k£-maa s 0 l 0 Boi 

game, entertainment 
pele 



Ganta ,* 



gallon 
galoQ 

* • 
^garbage pile ' 

tulUj] " 

garden 
. sua 
si-seQ si k61 a Q 

get down, descend, put down, follow 

pilar] 

get, receive 

'solo (with Bo) 

get out" 
fail a 

to-be getting better 
a ke* balo 

to gi-ft, to give a gift 
sama' 



gift, present 
sama-seo 



Gio, 



gio 



Gissi 



gj'si- 



■«ja 



to give birth • 

maa e fuloQ- she gave birth 
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go early 1 .* "..guilt 



go early, go right away 
somu' 

go, take with 
If 



♦grave^ 

boloo 



Grebo 



gile&o 



go up, climb, Tise^ raise, lift, green (color) 



♦close 







goat 


6o1i 




Gola 


£>la 





1 



golN^' 



goru 



good,- nice, fine, beautiful 
lele 



la^-Qiinu 

green, unripe 
gbolo 

greens, herb, vegetable 
tuma-laa 

** 

potato greens 
kuyeq-laa 

a type of water green 
gbo-laa ' 



gourd 



gbekge 



J 



gourd, calabash 
gbnoo 

grandfather 

naq * 

Qonao - his grandfather 

grandmother 

naQ Qosaa-boolo 

nee rphee - his grandmother 

grainery, rice kitchen 
nylon kere > 

grapefruit 

gam£ne kppya-kpaya 



greeting <■ 
v3a ke^» 

to greet someone (by snapping fingers) 
vSa . . 



groan 



ny^S 



ground 
loii 

groundhog 
soBo- 



grow 



600 lo 
kpete ^ 



grass, weed, trash, chaff, Reeling 
scale (of fish) 
kala 

grasshopper, locust 
* goto. ' '* 



grow, develop 
lele 



guest, visvtor, stranger 
; ooya 



guilt 



-SOQ 
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rice harvest 



Guinea 
* Gtini 

guinea fowl 

tOQO 



J 



J 



H 



hair feathers 
-le' Y a 

hair (head) 
-QUQ-leya 

half-, a part 
, kpura 

one-half 

. ' gbdra , 
gbura 

hammer, "knock-knock" (said when 
arriving at a person's door) • 
kpo kpo 

hard 

yee 

handbag 

gb(5Q-tolOQ 

» j 

handkerchief 
kpasa 

hand over, give 
fe 

hang "up 

happen- 
ke 



happy 



1 i i -pee * r " « 
nee. 

.nil neei "-I'm happy 

Harbel 

Abe *- 

rice harvest (season) 
molo^-tee: tai 
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to harvest !" . . . ? horse 



to harvest, cut 

harvest farm, young bush 
kpoo 

* all kpooi - he went to farm 

haste - 
' kire2 

hatch an egg 

tee .kee e zaa 

hat, -helmet 
gba6£le 

hat, cap, bag, sack 
6oro 

to hate 

kpo'ara 



hate 



6ele-kpe-goi 



to hava^a chill 



B^a chill 
oil a tei 



ko 

head, chapter in a book 

-QUQ 

head-tie, scarf 
kpasa 
kpa-saa 

to heal 
Balo 

"healthy^ - 

gbene-Ulee 
|gbbnoi lele 
goloi-po^o • 

to^hean, obey 

. menl ^ 



heat 



faa 



he&vert 
heavy 

wie 

heel (of the foot) 
-tume 

f 

help, gather, collect, pile up 
kpoo 



•herb 



here 



tuma-laa 

be 

be-pere - this way * 

be qi ma - over here § : v 

bei k61ee...na - wherever 



hew n carve 
' saa 

highway * 

kele^-pere 



hill 



hit 



yee 

sii-serj gbio 



soo 



hoe , 

. ' kali 
* loa 

holiday 

yele kete 

honesty 
saa 



hook worm - 

. . koi-nyii gbeli 

horse * ^ 
soo 



ri3 
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hos P ital - ......> to Kuslc 



hospital * 
sale-pere kite : 

hospital , clinic 
sale-pere 

hot, heat, to get hot 
faa 

• kolo fadi ya? - do you have 
a fevert_ 



( hour 



hurt oneself 

pronoun -kpoo Wclna 
" -kpiQ wclna 

M 

to husk, to- Shell 
kala So 



Aba 



house, ^hut, building 
pere 

house boy 

poroQ-Boi 

house entrance 
pere-laa-le1 



how? 



how 



leo 



a gee leo 



how much; hovTmany 
yeelu 

hundred 

hunger 

puru s 
. puru kaa ma - I'm hungry 



hurry 



kire 



V 



to hurt . 
soo 

-hurt,, ache 
s611 
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illness, 

1 



.June 



illness 

kolo-fela 

important 
kete 

tor gat an injection' 
sayilaq sjye 
% • 

to give an inj|£fcion 
^ . sayilaQ-tee 

injure- 
soo 

in order to 
a ges 

in ^prder^to, so that * 

* \ a ke 

* i 

insecticide * 

kooq-seo sale 

inside, area inside, in 

inside of a house,, 
PoroQ 

intestines 
- . -pulu 

invite 

Sele toll boo 

iroko, mulberry tree 
siqaQ 

iron, motor, machine 
koli 



January - 

jealousy 

tolo * 

to be jealous 
tolo kula 

jeweler 

guro-yale-ntiu 

joints 

-kpulpo . 

July \ 
Gboyooi 



June 



Niye-liyei 



it 
£ la 

Ivory A Coast 
Afeko 
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kind; 



_ :ieaf 



K 



kind, type,- variety lake, ^ond 

sii . • poa 

V 

king monkey land, floor, earth, ground, soil 



tua , - loin- 

knee language 



^ Boa 



knife; ' lapa 



laa-seye 
pels-msi-seye 



know, learn, find out 

koloo • lapa, skirt . " • 

vili maa seve 

kola nut 

- tule , last (as in last month) 

Poloi 9 

Kpelle 

kpelee , last price ■ 

'kpelee-nuu - Kpelle man laa-see 

Kru . late 

kuluo maa-tinaoo 



kuruo 



language 1 > o 

■QUifie • -woo ■ / * 



later » after a while 
nei 

latrine^ 

kpo-per £ 

laugh 

yele 

law 

tOQ 

lay ^ t 
laa 

lazy ^ 
zu-saa 

leaf 

laa 

laa-kpaa - leaf of plants 
tou-laa - palm leaf 
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learn, 



louder 



learn 



koloQ 



left 

koo-yee-mei-pere 

on the left 

koo-yee mei-pere 



leg 



-koo 



/ lemon 



gamene-lot] 



leper 

gbodo-nuu 

leprosy 
gb6to 
gb6do 

letter 
kolo 

letter (in a word) 
w6o-ke-seo 

lie down 
, laa 



life 



fulu-laa 



lift 

si Ve ' 

to like 
weli 

liquid medicine / 
sale-kpele 

little, small 
o kuro-te 
dekpe 



liver (center of emotion) 
-In 

.-woni (Gbarnga) 

living thing 
fulu-seo 

load (n.) ' ' 
tiao 
kpiri 

lppk (on a door) 

SOOQ 

Lofa County 
DOao loii 

log (to sit on) 
kpdno 

loss, cut trees 
wuru-potpo 



Loma 



t5a 



long 



k6ya 



a long time ago 
Wolo Wolo 

a long time to get well 

, a tai 'su-koya seye e lee kpee 

loom 



gbinio pu ma 
loosen 

fUlOQ t 

a lot, much 
oanaa 

speak louder^ 

f woo te yel&i 
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J\ , love..... *..;.....„. : May 

love M 
"weli-kg-maa 

to s love ' » machine 
well loll 

1 ungs ' , . mai n road > , • ^A. 

,-fule pere-lee J V 

malaria . 

kpene faa-maa 
kpono keleo-n^aa 

« 

man, husband, mali 
. - suroQ 

suroo-loo - small boy 

v . man, person 

nuu 

nuu-kpune - human being 

Mandiogo " 
meniQ 
9 

* mango 

maouo w 

Mano 

moa 

o < mano 

manure, fertilizer" 
- . taa-tule-kpo 

March 

Vuu-layii 

to piarry a woman 
* neni kula 

mat 

* g£ra 

/ / 

^ * matter, thing, business, palaver 

X -feni 

to become physically mature (female) 
kpela 

May a 

Gali-kalai 
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maybe . 



.muscle 
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maybe 

yele da 

measles 

• . mo-nyii 

dry meat 

sua kpalaa 

medical man, traditional doctor 
zoo 

medicine 
sale 

medium size 

gbene polie zir 

melt 

seyeo 

men, people • 

nfia - pi. of nuu 

men, males 

sinda - pi . of sur5n 



middle 



■sama 



midnight 

* ' kpfni sama 

milk 

niQa oini-ya 

rice mill 

moloQ sia-pere 15 

mist, fog, dew 
luu 



moan 



kooQ 



Monday 
Mone 

money bus 

bo^ii kpaya-kpaya o.a. 



money, change 
t seq-kau 

Monrovia 
Dukoo 

month, moon 
yalOQ 



morning f 
- yele-waa 
volo act nyii see 

this morning 

qele-waai qi su* 

mortar 

kpengq 
kon.a 

mother (title of respect used for 
older woman) 
-lee 

mother-in-law 
nyuo-la 

motor bike 

Qosoo-koli 

mountain 

yee-kete 

mouth, opening, open top of a con- 
tainer, entrance, dborway, bank (of 
a stream), side of a surface. (In 
English translated with prepositions 
- by, at, or next to. ) 
-la 



move from 
siye 

much, many, plenty 
tamaa 



mud 



Poro 



muscle 

yee-kot) 
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mushroom. 



night 



• •) 



mushroom 
fena 

must, compelled to 

fee 

* 

multiply 

N ye bu g1e ma 



N 

naiV 
name 



nere 



•laa 



nearness, vicinity 
kole 



neck, 



Corj 



necklace 
kweyeo 

needle 

sayilar) 



neice 



malerj-neni 



' nephew 

-maleq 
ma lei] 



new 



nina 



new (things or people who are new to 
a place) * 
wunu % 

new cloth \ 
seye-riina 

news 



tUf) 

next (as in next day) 
ninai j 

next to 
-IS 

night, darknesl 
* kpfnl 



nightgown 

kpfni-seye 

Nimba County 



no 



Gio loii 



kpaa 
kpao 



noise, sound 

tlQ 



noon 



folo maa laa 



, to obey 
u 6aa-ke-maa 
meni ^ 

l % -a* 

ocean, At! antif 'ocean, lake 
ydo 

October 
Qweei 



offer 



fana-Go 



nose 



now 



-sQa 



l&ni-maa 



November 

BoroQ-kpalai 

nurse ^ * 
•daa-daa 
\ fe lee-zoo 



oil, fat, grease 



old 



\ 

kwatara 



old, to get old 
Polo 

old, ancient 

bolo-polo , : \ 

old man 
\ sie-polo 

older sibling 

-Ha J. 

nia-suror) - my older brother 

nia-noni - my older s\ster 

on, surface of a thing 
-ma 

\ 

once, one at a time 
tei-tgi , 
tono-tono 



one 



r . ■ 

one (used only in counting) 
tSa'i) 
tayaq 
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one by one paramount chief 



one by one ♦'. several , a few 
• tei-tei" . 



one cent, penny 



v. / 



omon 



ya6a 
only, just 



no,. 



open mol§ 

. k51 i 



/ 



page in a' book 
kolo-la^ 

•laver 
meni 

palaver hut 
kere 

4. 

palaver sauce 
kolo-kolo 



opening 

- -n 

operate 

nuu-Selaa 



palm kernal 
toll 

palm nut 
tou 



oppossum 

kpeye . ( ~ 

or 

kgaa * 

|. 

orange 

gamene * 

overlook 

nai)io 5 

over there 4 • 
mdnaa 

to own^ 
poo 

ownership:, mine, yours, his 
-poo (with i) ' 



palm butter 



tou kporo 

palm oil, oil, fat, grease 
wulo 

palm wine ' 
• kele-loo 
too- loo 

pan, pot 
leyi 



pan 



p£ne 



pants 



paper 



kol: 



paramount chief 
pdma-sii 
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P article .\- : planting time 



partfcle (used to emphasize 
subject, object*, compl/and 
?tfter question words) 
6e 

pass by, send, give, surpass 
tee 

oalOQ tee ti - last month 

path 

r kpdwo 
pere 

patience ¥ * 9 

lii-kpele 

pawpaw, papaya 

doQkoroQ $ 



piassava palm branch 
kpaio 

piassava wine 
kulu-loo 

pick up, take, carry, take hold, lift, 
move from 
siye 

picture, -image., copy, imitate 
PokoQ 

piece, section 

^-kpua 0 

pig .... ' " I 

DOT 



pay 



fela-fe 



peace "j f 
lfi !see 

Peace Corps Volunteer 
nuu-kole . 

peanuts, groundnuts 

v teia 0 ^ 

][ 

peel 

kolo 66 

pencil 

kolo-kpau 

people A " 

nua (pi . of nOu) 
' -6ela (irr. pT7 of nuu ) 

pepper ^ 
kiyeo 

person 
nuu 

pharmacist 

sale-tii-ke-nuu 



pigeon, dove , 

^ tolOQ 

pineapple 

kwii-tou . 

pint 

pai * 

pipe vine 
soo 

to place, set, put, trust, lay, lie 
down 

laa 

to plant 
< 

si • 

kwaa si • to plant rice / 

plant, sapling 
si-seo 

plantains 

goi kpaya-kpaya 

.planting time (season) 
sii seq si tai 
si i seo si yele 
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plate, 
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? 4 
plate , 

pileti 

please, I beg you 
• kpera ye 

plentiful 
t£ma 

suffix used to pluralize nouns 
-oa 

pocket 
yifa- 



pod 



si-sen ba 
kulaa 



pond, lake 
dengt] 

porch ^ ^ 
si-ya 

porcupine ' * 
Pi i 

pot, cooking po$ 
leyi 

♦ 

potato' A 
k-uyeo 

pour, run away, empty out 

P.u 

V 

pound (measurement) 

pau ^ ? 

to be pregnant 
koi kaa x m& 

pregnaat woman 
koi-nia 

price, value 
soo 
sooq • 



proverb 

sao ' ; 

" > ) 

pumpkih, ,squash 
tea 

"pump 

teya I 

pure in heart 
lii maa-waa 

push, move over 
tuao 



put 
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question red deer 



question (in phrase only) ratJbit 
-mar4 ^ • fc oela 
mar§ ke - ask him a question \ 

mare-kere ke - ask a question raffia palm 



quietness, silence 
too 



Hi 



rain^ 



tuna 
tina 



rainy season 

samS-ya yele 



rash 



too-set) 
loo 



"rattan v 
bala 



raisfe* . 
too 

raise, bring up 
na koo - rear 



reach 



seri 



recefve 

solo (with b6 ) 

to be reqovered (was sick, is now 
well) 

koloi a naa pon[o 

red, ripen, dye red, ripe 
kpolu 




red deer ,>aQte lope 
loma 



region 
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region, 1 ^ neighborhood 
kpiniq* 

remainder^ rest, the other . 
• ' kpeli 

remember (keep in mind) 
-kili a gee 
a gee-kili . 

rent 

» * 

resemble, look like 
661oq 

respect ^ 
Bel e 

rice 

»moloQ h 

rice bird - v 
haya 
saa-ya 

rice birrd, weaver bird 
so#a 

' •< \ 
rice farm before burning, whenv 

al r trees are cut 
gboro 

rice kitchen 
moloQ k6re 

swamp rice 

ftya molc^Q ♦ 

nee gram • ; 

moloQ kao 

rice seed 

ntoloQ keeo 

rice, sprouted 
pioloQ m5f]oo 



rice straw 

molon yala 

rice, (uncco'ked) t J. — 
molorpkao 

rice, upland 

moloo kpala 

to be rich 
• * too 

to get rich 4 
kpete 

rickets . . 

kporoo 

right' away> immediately-; soon 
a maa felaa 

right away, soon 
lonfi ma 

({he) right ^ . V 
' laa mii-yee meirper^* 



ring 



rise 



gbono 



tr 



river, creek 

ya r 



road 



pere 



Roberts port 
, J^ba-po 
Vai loii 

roguei m 

, wuma-nuu* 



room 



lompo 



u4 



root, 




scarf 



root 



same 



root, vine 
kpomo 

rope 

ys 1 i 

rotten 
kara 



rubber-tapper 
0 titpi k£-nuu 

rubber tree^ 
loba wunr 
maao wuru 



runny ngse 

-sQa ya pu 

1n a rush, with haste 
fie-fie 



sacrifice 
sala 

] sala kula - make a sacrifice 

t> 

% St. Paul River r 

- * Deo 

1 salt 



sand 



kpolo 



sandals " 

kpiri-kolo 

sap, latix 
maaQ ya 
lo6a ya 

satisfaction 
I11-$aa 

Saturday 

Sal aide 



savannah 



say 



ke 



say (used always with a pronoun pre- 
fixed) 

' yee ■ 

scab 



-luu a naa* seye 

to scare away bircjs 
ooni kpge 



scarf 



kp&sa 
kpa-saa 
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school house . 



. show 
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schoolhouse 

.kolo-p.er?: 

_scratch 

scratch,' bruise . 
tua 

screen 

•'Icoli-dGqa 

the second time 
a veere-yelei 

secretary 

kolo p5ye-nuu 

seedling 

si -seo moo 

-self + 

kpirj (Totota) 
kpoo (Gbarnga) 



sell 



koU 



send 

tee^ * 

sentence- 
* woo-yeli % 

September 
Danai ' 

sesame. 

oese 0 
mese 

sesame sefed 
b'ese-kao 

set a bone 

gau-see gie-oa 
maa-fela-laa 



sew 



Sol; 



.shade 

nini 

shadow, shade 
nini o 

shfdy 

• kpinirj" 

* 

shake, deceive, fool 
tumo 

shake, tremble 
kpeliQ 

<* > 

shake hands, snap fingers 
* . sere 

sharpen (a knife) , ' . 
0*1 i ' 

shilling (used to be equivalent to * 
20* ) 

S^lerj 



shine 



folo 
too 



shoe 



7 



koo oa-kolo « 



shore 



SlQ 



..short 

kpua 

shoulders 

kaao \ 

shout 

layi 

sobele 
show, appoint, , teach 
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si^P • - son-in-law 



•ship, steamer 
ya oa-keleo 

shirt 

sibling of the opposite s>ex - 
i.e. i man^s sister I 
-s^aBolo 



sick 



koL 



sleep 

nyi i 

sleeve (long) 

seye yee-koya 

sloppy 

• • laa-laa 



small 



kurat£ (Sanoyea dialect) 
digbo (Jorqaellie dialect) 



to be sick 

kaa kolei 

Sierra Leone 
Selor> 

side (of one's body) 
-pers 



small 



PeU 

Pele-peUs * 

rjania-peUei - my children 



smile 



oei-ke 
mo^iio 



t 



silence 
* tor) 

silent 

tinir) 

silver 
kane 



snake 

kali , 

Snake Society members 
kali-lpni i 

sneeze 
tiso 



sit, sit down, place, set 
6 see * 

a place to sit 
-se§i c 

skin, book, pa£)er, letter 
-kolo 

skip over, £tep over, take over, 
put over, overlook 
naQiQ 



sjcirt 



sky 



yili maa s&ye 



yele 



sob 



wolo-saa zu 



soft 



bovuu 



soil, dirt, topsoil, clay, mud 
poro Sy - 



some, any 
ta 



someday, sometime 
yele da 

son-in-law 
6oo1o-1oq 
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sore, 



stop 



sore 

mua 
pala- 

sore (adj.) 
pa a 

paa kee nuu (body part) ma 
•sore body part 

soup (stew or soup to eat with 
cooked rice) ' 
lao 



sour 

woIoq 

speed, hurry, haste 
ki re 

speak, count 
• 16no 

speak, open 
b<5- 



speech 
-w<5o 

spend a long time, behave 
tua 

spider 
* sll 



spin 

tinaa maa 
" Polo 

to spindle * 

poolq. ^ 

spit 

-laa-ya 

spoiled, rotten 
kara 



spoon 



spouse 
maamu 
-Poq * 

sprout, germinate 
. pomuo 

sprouted .seed 

si i-serj moo * 

squi rrel 
Iooq 

stand up, 

to fc o 

star 



pemelerj-kau 

start, begin, bend over, bend down 
• pele * 

stay (a while) 
; nomu - 

i 

stay in bed * * . ; 
* ye lee la&i 

step over . • 
naoio < 

stick \ 

wuru-kau 

stingy 

kala-kalai (lit., you are hard 
to deal with) 



stock a fish pond 

nyee denerj kpetee 

*^ % 
stomach ^ 

* -koi 1 

-kui 

-koo i 



r 



- tr> 



mma 



stop, b'eg, ask 
j kpera . . 

/, kpera ye - please, t beg of 



you 
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storm * ,.' syllable 

storm 



faa kete 



stove 

leyi' _ - 
yi 1 i 
koli. - 

straight *' 
pelet^ . 

straight, honest, ju^t* 
s3a 

stranger 
noya 

strip 

itiela 

strong 

su-kpan&po 

student 

kolo-pere-nuif 

study 

maa kori 

< 

-subtract 

tie kula zu 

sue^in court 
kolo si ye 

. sugar cane 
* kulo * 



sunny (sunshine time or season) 
■folo too yele 

surpass 

tee 

surprise 
kula 

surround 
tfnaq 

to swallow 
kpele 



swamp 

p3ra 

swamp rice 

para-moloQ 

sweep 

laa k&le 

sweet, savory 
1 fyeij 
nee 

syllable 
• - woo kpua , 



J 



sun 



f6lO' 



Sunday 
Sonfe 

sundown, sunset^ 
yele-wii-folo 

sun up^ * 

"volo a& kula 
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table. 



table ** 
teeBele 

tablet, pill 
sale-kau 

taboo 



tTya 

tailor 

*seye-solo-nuu ° 

take out, come out, get out, 
surprise, come across 
kula < 

talisman-, medicine container 
(hung around a child's neck for 
protection) 

sg&e 

.tall 



1 mu-seyefe 

tangerine * 

/ gamene .ptele-peTee" 

tap (a "rubber tree) 
tapiq-kee 

taxes 

feU 

taxi 

/ seq-kau ko'i keler) 

teach , ' 

- I e 

teacher i . 

se-Q-le-nuu / 



ten 



puu 



termite, bug-a-blig 
s1na • 



thanks 
* seye 

/ seye fe - give thanks 
iseye** - thank you 



that 



tf 



that 



nyi ti 

thatch^roof 

Pere-kpgya 



then 



there 



thick 




thin 



dee-gie 



bolie-zu 



thing, matter 
meni 

thing, object 



Serj 

s^a - plural 



>think 
this 



>U|IIIK. — ^ 

k-ili-qa-sia 



this „ 

thousand 
wala 

thread 

• fc yee 



/ 



three 



saaba 
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throat ( truck 



throat 

-kona 

thunder 

yele-gbana 

Thursday 

Teyeide 



tie 



yiri 



time 

tai 

tin can 
kopu 



tiredness 

• Hi 

muii ad kpee - I'm tired 



tobacco 

taao-kpala 

today. 
s£a 

today , this day 
• .saa yele qi" 



toe. 



^koo^gbua 



together, each other 
kie • 

tomorrow 
tfnaa 

tongue 

tooth' 

-nytr> 

top (bf A a surface) 
-too 



on top of, top area of a thing 
towel 



taSa 

town, village 
taa 



train 



trap 



trash 



koni se^e keler) 
£j£re 

6are too - set a trap 

i 

kala 



treasure, favorite 
* lif-ma-seo 1 

tree, stick 
wdru 

tremble A 
kpelio 

tribal, customary matter 
loii-meni 

tribal Jniti a tion school 
Poloq 



tribe 



* 

trouble 

meni-kpo^u 

trousers, pants 

* 

trouser leg 

* 7 mi 1 i q 



truck 



keleo 



9 
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to trust urine 



to trust 
l*a 

tuberculosis 
kane-tooQ 
oaa-tole 

Tuesday 
Tuide 

tum^ stir, change 
pene 

turn around, surround, delay 
tinao 

turn the soil , till 
loii pelee 

turtle 
samu 



two 



feere 



u 



umbilical cord 
• surSo-polo 
neni-polo 

umbrella (sun shade) 
folo-kpanclfy 

unconscious 
a fao 

unburned brush 
t^pia koli 



uncle (father's brother) 

uncle (mbther's brother) 
-k&ra 

under, the area under something 
-mti 

underbrush, thick bush,*shrub. 
kpolo 

unhealthy 

gbene fe lelee ni 

unripe 

gbold 

upward, toward the sky 

i woo te.yel&i - speak louder 



urine , 



wd6* 



9 
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vaccination weave 



w 



vaccination 
maki 



Vai 



vegetable 

tujna-laa * 

vehicle, boat, c^moe, ship, car, 
truck 

keleo 



wage due for work, tuition, taxes 

di l fela fe? - did they pay you 

wait, stop 
too 



waist 



•leqei 
•sama 



vein 



-nana 



very much 
kgo 

nelei kpo - very good 

vexed, angfy 
lii wana 

vicinA^ 
kole 

village 

kpan&o 



vine 



yeli-kpomo 



visitor 
ooya 

voice 

-woo 

Voinjama 

VoQ-seo-ma 



wake up 
1 t Qaa-bo 

walk, rub, beat 
sia 

walk about, stroll 
sia-sia 



wall 



karj 

6erei-6ono (Jorquellie dialect) 



want, wish, like, love 
w£li 



wash 



wasp 



waa 
gbomo 



waterfall 
• suIuq 

water green 
yata-laa 

\ 

way, road, path 
pere 



weave 



pala 

ye gbiniQ ma 
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Wednesday... ; : WOrk 

Wednesday 0 *who 

Wgede gb^ e 

weed whole, unbroken 

^ a \ a kpune 

we ek a whooping cough 

t ^ ku 1 zu-koo-t5le 

* loo-kuu * • 

wi Id animal , meat 
wei 9 h fene-£erf 

kcTOQ f 

wild boar, bush hog, pig 
we11 .... ■ Boi 

ya nya tei 

will , desire < 
to be well ^ 1 rtfa 

koloi ponooi * 

wind * 
west ^ ^ f 3a 

voloi a yet] \ , 1 ! 

. . to win 

wet * - 6araa-yee-mei-valee 

\. * 
tum^^^/ . window ^ 

. \ " wgne, 
what m 

1* > x ' with 

a , 

when (?) 

Y e1 ? . ^within the year 

where 

wives of a polygamous man 
sonia 

where . * , pere-lee - head wife 

mi ^ v. * 

woman V wjfe 

which ^ . . neni 

n^0€ , d neyaa pi . * 

wn . ite ' word, voice,, sdund, 'langua'ge, noise, 

kole , speech 

kwii-kole - white person, • -wco 
European, American, 
educated person work, farm 

tfi 
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worker. 



.younger sibling 



worker^ 

tii ke-nuu 

tf i ke-6e1'a - pi . 

• working day 

ye!e-kuu~ 

* * 

worry 

, lii-^elerj 

wrap, fold, curf*up * 
kpinirj 

' Vurite, mark 
poye 

writer, clerk, secretary 
■ kolo-ppye-nuu 



yams 

yau 

yam-like tuber , 
suBele 



yard 



pandq ma 



year 



koraq 

yellow • 
kpel^o 

yellow fever 

kpel erj-keeo 



yes 



ow6i 



yes (used as a response' to greetings, 
or to indicate you are listening) 

yfesterday ' • ■ 3 

•wee 

- yet, still < 
nil ,- 

\ypung (note: ^this word has* a wide* 
\ range. of meanings: fruits not yet 
-"ripe, food that'll coo'king, but that* 
is not'yet cooked; etc.*)- 
toko* h 

youngerl siWing , ' 

-l&ye-suroo - younger brother 
> -l&ye-neni - younger sister' 
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CHAPTER VJ 

« * LEARNING THE- SOUND SYSTEM OF -MANDE LANGUAGES 



A." INTRODUCTION - - ^ ^ 

\ * This chapter is.Idesigned to provjde a deeper basis for the under- 
% standing of the sound systems of the Mande languages of Liberia. Al- 
-Ifhough 'every attempt has been made t;o reduce the amount of technical 
% language # used to convey the information iri^this chapter, it has not been 1 
eliminated , altogether, for wha£ is used is felt to be necessary for the 
presentation. 1 * 

. Neverth^le^jwhat follows can be followed ^by an enthusiastic reader 
with no previous trailing iX linguistics or language learning. For those 
seeking^onTy 'further practiceNn the recognition of the phonetic distinc- 
• tions found in. Mande it ts possible, to-^ip fiirectly to section F where 
there a>e listening exercises* which may be carried out with the accpmpany 
ing cassette ta£e. "Then, if there is' sorng, £onfusioh. about^ the nature of 
the sound contrast being studied, the learner may then refer back to the 
section -which discusses th,e*'nature of tfiis contrast. 

^ B. THE SYSTEM OF 50UNC& ■ / - » * . ' 

*A language co&sfst^ of th^ee major subsystems. It has ah, inventory 
of words-known as a lexicpn. r lt has a* sgt of'feulesby whicfh these words 
are pranged into sentences, known as syntax. Finally it has a s6)*nd 
system which consists of a set of discrete qontrastive . sounds , known as 
■Ibhonemes,, Phoneftes, or rather strings -of phonemes are used to rendef 
^Wfords as sound images so that they 'may be spoken and understood. This 
chapter is about how those- sounds are organized ancl understood. 



* While phonemes 'are written using Roman alphabetic characters, they 
should not be confuse^ with the letters used towrite English. These 
3re non-phonemic, because. they violate the principle that a phoneme - 
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stands for only one contrastive sound. The following examples illustrate 
s that the English alphabet violates this condition. ' N 



LCI l#C I 


Sound 


wuru 




s 


s 


s_ee ' 






2 


ra i se 




* % 


I 


measure 




c 

* 


S 


cjty 




• 


k ' 


cow ' 




'0 


a 


pod 






0 


10.9 








women 






ow* 


smoke 





\ 




because of these discrepancies, English is not perfectly phonemic " 
which means that itis not always^possible to determine how a word is go- 
ing to be pronounced (given' its spelling) or written (given' its sound). 
Because of. these indeterminancies in the 'writing system of English and 
many other written languages," linguists have found h useful to develop 
a phonemic writing' system to use when analyzing a language. Tbis writing 
system is also of value to learners of a language because it eliminates, 
the guesswork in reading and writing in the language. ' . 

When you first hear a new language, .you Will first note that it is 
made up of a' ser.ies of syllables. .The syllable is a gc%d place to begin 
breaking down the sounds of language because all three major phonetic 
elements: consonants', vowels and suprasegmental features are associated 
with the syllable. 

At the^heart of the syllable is a. syllabic unit which is generally, 
though not* always '(as is pointed out later) a- vowel . Vowels are sounds 
that receive their distinctive acoustical properties through the resonant 
properties of the mouth (oral cavity) 'and the throat (pharyngeal cavity) 
through adjustments of the tongue, tongue- root, lips and jaw. The vari- 
ous resonances produced by these different oral shapes can be explained 
by the Game principle, as the resonant sound^produced fby blowing on a beer 
bottle, \though the resonances produced -by the more complex sfiapes of the 
vocal tract are of course more. complex. * 
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C. > VOWELS 

\ 

1. Classificat ion 

Linguists find it useful to classify vqwels by: 

> 

a) the location of the "tongue? • f 

'1. Is it toward the front of the mouth i or y ' ■ , v 

2. is it toward the back of the mouth? -^ 

b) the location of the jaw: 

• » 

1. Is the jaw closed so that the tongue is high in flie mouth or 

2. is the jaw open so ,jthat the tongue .is ]ow in the mouth? 

c) the*shape of the Jips: ' 

1. Are the 1 ips 7 rounded or 
^►*2. are the lips unrounded? 

The reason for this classification is that linguists have found that ' 
vowels -that share common properties, (i.e. -high vowels,' front vowels or 
rounded vowels tend to function alike as wevill show later). The classi- 
fication of the vowels used in bfe Mande languages in Liberia is given -in 
the following chart. 



•i 





Eront 


Back ] Back & Rounded 


High 


i- 


I- -I u 


High 
M1d. 


e ■ 


e J o 


Low 
M1d 


, i 


A J o 


Low 


(a) ' 


a { 



r 



* c 

None of these sounds exactly, like those of English therefore the follow- ' 
ing equivalents should only be taken provisionally, to help you learn to 
recognize the sounds- associated with the symbols. Drills are given in 
section F to familiarize you with tfie use of this syst^m^n transcribing 
Mande "sounds. v 

2. Description of Individual Vowels 

— ' . • • . * 

s 

2.1 The front, unrounded vowels: 0 * \ 

* Hi" 

/i/ bee, neat, tidy, me - ^ 

The'English vowel dfffers from the Mande /i/*, by being glided, . . , 
that is, followed by £ a semi vowel (see below). Thus the word bee 
■ when transcribed phonetically is /biy/. If you say this word slow- 
ly, you may sense the /y/ at the end of the vowel. 

* * > * t*s^" 

, , Due to historical change H English words spelled with. an i (e.g. 
* * * ^ — 

bite) are no longer pronounced with an i^ (ee sound) but rather an 

' eye sound. In making the^tifansition* td the phonemic writing sys- 
tem you may confuse the cnr^Htg.r'aphic j_ (eye) and the phonemic /i/ * 
. (ee)/ ' * • i , • . 

/e/ ("closed e M )< day, take, say 

The English vowel differs f rom^ the Ma/ide e. in that* it is glided, 
like the high vowel, it/Is followed by a ^ semivowel (see below). 
'•Thus the English word day , when transcribed phonetically, is /dey/ 
or perhaps /dey/. You can detect this ^ glide by saying'the word 
day very slowly. You will note that while you start on the *owel 
/e/, you end with the vowel ^i/. In learning to say this vowel 
say it slowly and cut off the £ "offgl ide 11 / . For many speakers, 
the first part of the vowef 4s low.er (closer to a phonetic /e/) 
than a phonetic ye/. You can approximate the higher and tenser 
/e/ 'by tighten wg your lips, as in a smile. 



% *The use of the*slashes here is to distinguish phonemic transcriptions 

I from orthographic. > 
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Lonna and Kpelle have a definite suffix ^1 which when added to a 
word, ending in a front? vowel produces something like the glided 
vowels discussed above. This gives an opportunity to hear the 
'glided and nonglided as contrastive forms. 

Lorma . indefinite definite 



porcupine pivi > pi vi i 
road pele \ pelei 

house. . pele pelei 

/e/'C'open e") bed, l*ad, red, better 

The English sound is virtually identical to the corresponding 
! Mande sound. 

/ml f'dlagraph") bath, laugh 

This soilnd^does not occur in, the Mande languages, but has been 
included in the list, because of the potential confusion between 
the written (orthographic) a_ of English and the phonemic /a/ (see 

3 below) . , 

'? • ; 

2 The back, rounded vowel S: & 

/u/ sdiool , pool , tiipe , coo . / 

This vowel, like the English iy_.is gljded, but this time with the 
semivowel /w/' rather .than /y_/. Thus the above words are 
rendered phonetically as / skuwl/ , puwl , "tuwb, kuw/: 
' # • ■% 

£0/ ("closedV") ^ go, row, tone,*toe , ^ / 

Like the'vowel /^J this vowel is heavily glided. Again if you 
say these words slowly, you wilJ'Tiote the presence of a.w s.emi- 
\ . VoweV following the vowel- nucleus (e.g. , / gow , row , town and' tow/. 



/a/>("qpen o M ) t c aught ; law, frog, log 

This vqwel i,s quite Similar in sound and feroductiort to the 1 under- 
lined English. vowels to the left. The only problem being that the 
o soimd does* not exist in some dialects of American English. If, 
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for example, wf\en you say the words caught and cot ^ the same way, 
, oV cannot hear any appreciable difference between them.you are go- - 
ing to have to learn to hear and produce this contrast. Secondly, 
speakers from different regions do^ibt agree on which English 
words have this open o sound. .For some, words such as frog , log , 
hog , ^and so forth are pronounced with an a_ vowel, while for others 
they are pronounced with an open £. 

2.3 The, back (or central) unrounded vowels,: 

* . 

/;/ ("barred i") just (see comments) 

This is not a contrastive sound in English but occurs as a variant 
of -the general unstressed vowel known as schwa, 7a/. -Therefore it 
is roughly- the equivalent of the second vowel in muffin or in the 
word just when unstressed. . \ 

/*/ appears as a variant of the corresponding front vowel /i/ in 
Kpelle and .southwestern dialects or Lorma,' particularly following 
/elar consonants (see below) which- because they are articulate^ 
ith the tongue back tend to draw the front voweT back. 

L * v . * * 

el 1 e ( oi 1 i o/ - Cq+Uq] 'bugabug 1 . (Square brackets are used to 
m^rk variant pronunciations). The Lorma u_ t particularly the wor . * 
su Yin" is sometimes bronounced with this variant,\e.g. §.r. 

( • . ' . 

/e/ none 

/e/ is the higher mid equivalent of barred i. It appears as a 
variant of /e/ in Kpelle and Lorma, particularly followinq velar 
consonants, (k, g_, ^ nj. For a definition , of "Velar" see 
section D2.1. Kpelle: /Kele/ = [Kele] 

/a/ ("carrat") _but, cut, pu^hut 

This vowel is found in some' but not all English words written with / 
a short u_, (note, the pronunciation of put , which has an' oo sound * 
rendered phonetically as a lax u written but not described here. 
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i 

Like the two back unrounded vowels a is also a variant of the 
corresponding front vowel z in Kpelle and Lorma, particularly 
following velars*. Kpelle: /kele/ = [IcaIa] . 

/a/ hot, lot, hopper - • 

This is the only low vowel in Mande, and should cause little diffi 
cuilty to the speaker of English other than the tendency to confuse 
it with the written (orthographic) *a which as we pointed out earli 
er js pronounced as /a/. 



3 . ' Diphthongs 

/ Diphthongs are sequences of a vowel and a semivowel which tend to 
act as a single unit. We have already mentioned the diphthongs 

ey_, uw and ow/ above. In addition, English. has the diphthongs 
/ay/ as in sky , tie; ^nd light , /aw/ as in cow arjd now , /oy/ 'as in boy , 
toy_ and noise . These sounds do not occur in the Mande languages. 
However, the sequences /ij_, ei_, el and we now add/ai/ are found in 
some of the Mande langjages but because i acts as a full vowel * and 
not a nonsyllabic semivowel, these are generally -not considered *f 
diphthongs. • / 

4. Orthographic Conventions^ 

* - , 
As Mentioned earljer the. phonemic wPi ting system is not in wide 

yse for the writing of Liberian languages. For example personal 

names ami locations have been -rendered in starrdaril Engl ish ortho- * 

graphy. Becuase of the inadequacies qf*the Engl ish' orthography to < 

rentier certain Africa sounds, $ number of conventions have been 

developed. These are .given as follows': 
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Convention Phonimic. Value Comments/Examples 

ie /i/> Bodegie =* /Bodegi/ 

ue < ' /u/ Bague = /.Bagu/ 

eh.'* \ /e/ . ' Zleh Town = /Zl e tafl/ 

ea* /e/ Salayea = /Salaye/ 

or /o/ Zorzor = /Zozoo/ 

Ldrma /Looma/ 

*This seems to be a Lprma/Kpelle convention only. 



Nasalized Vowels 



A nasalized vowel is a vowel in Which some sound is allowed to 
escape^ through the nose (nasal cavity) as .well as the mouth (oral 
cavity). While gasal vowels exist in' English they are honcontrastivs 
variants of oral vowels usually derived form^flie nasal izatian of an* 
adjacent nasal consonant spilling ontb^the" Vowel , as such words as 
moon , [mOwn*]; soon [sawn]; t and pah't [kaat 3 illustrate. Nasalisation 
is marked Ijy placing a tilde /"/ over the vowel, t In the Mande lan- 
guages, nasalization is contrastive. . .especially in Kpe*lle. 

6. Vowel .Length y 

Mande languages have contrastive vowel : length. That is some 
syllables may be longer in duration than bthers. This difference 
can signal a difference in meaning as in the following lorma 
examples: " ' 

kilff hoe* * v k&lif .......snake 

m^s^gii . ..♦ chief *■ » miis^gii .... corn 
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D. LEARNING MANDE. CONSONANTS 

1 . Classification 

r » - v 

In addition to the vowels, which form the nucleus of most sylla- 
bles, are the consonants: They are so called because they "sound with" 
the vowel and are accordingly found on either side of the vowel. WMlje 
it is common to find consonants on either end of the* English syllable, 
I £ L e H £ th, consonants in Mande tend td' appear before rather than , 
after the vowels. In other words, Mande syllables tend to be "open" (an • 
open syllable is one in which no consonants follow the vowel, e.g^., £e, 
j_e, kp_o). The one exception to this is the Velar nasal. / 0 / in ^elle. 
Some open syl lables cause trouble^or English ^speakers, because /he • 
•sotfnd e,does not occur in English open syllables. (This is the reason 
for the development of ea and eh as a way of writing / e / : see section C.) 

Furthermore, Jtende allows very few consonant clusters in a sylla- 
ble initial position (before the vowel). TftfeseT clusters only involve /l/, 

(as in /Flomof/ personal name' and as ini /kwele/ 'big.' " 

0 ' - • ; , 

The consonants of the Mande languages are given in tabular form**. • 
below: ■ . • ; • 

, jabio Velar 
• x P< 
g6 





'labial 




Dental 


Palatal 


* Velar 


STOPS: ' 




• / 


/ 


^-1 




Voiceless 


P 




t 


V 

c 


k 


Voiced ' 


b-' ' 






3 


g 


IMPLOSIVES: • 




9 

C 








FRICATIVES: 
Voiceless' * 


f .' 


~ * -a 


* 
s 


* 

> 

v 

s m 


g 


Voiced 
NASALS; 


* $ 

m • 


* > 1 


ly. ' 

n 


z . 


' Y . 

> 


•.LIQUIDS: j 










• 


SEMI - 
VOWELS: 




4 




y 


■* • 



om 



w 



' . - ' ' ' f • ' 

. * '^JeSe sounds have "been .arranged inluch a way that the rows and columns 
* ' ' . • " ; v > ' ' 

ERIC.-. > • • • / iS3. ■ 
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.contain similar classes of sounds. For example, it was pointed o.ut in 
the preceeding section that the front vowels (/i t e and e/) were often 
backed (converted to ^, e and /\ respectively) or that vowels tended to be 
nasalized following a nasal consonant. These terms, of courle do not 
have to be learned, though they may be useful in helping you understand 
the pronunciation of these sounds. 

if Points of Articulation 

^Parrt of the production of^a consonant involves either the com- 
plete or partial obstruction of the flow of' air in the oraT, cavity. * 
This is/ adcompl ished through bringing^ articulator, lower lip, or 
•the front, mid or back of the tongue into proximity with a point of 
articulation. associated with the upper part of the mouth. These 
points of articulation are discussed below. Individual sounds will 
be discussed later. # , * 

r 

2.1 Labial: • ■ . ' 1 ' ' ; •< 
The term labial means "pert^^ing to$he lips."^ T^iere are two * 

^ types of .possible* labial : articulaitioh:' /.bitabial (both lips) /p, 6, 
and 3/ and labial dental (lower lip and upper teeth) /f, and v/, 

2.2 Dental: 

Dental articulations involve moving the front part of the tongue 
behind the upper teeth as in /t, d, s, z-, n, r,and ; l/. 

* - While these sounds^are rare in Marble languages they do occur. 

' They are produced by bringing th^, mid part of the tongue in the hard 
palate region as in /c, j, d, z; n,and*y/. 4 ;* 

* 2.4 Velar: ^ % ^ v 

* This sound is* produced by raising the back of the tongue to the 
region of the soft palace as inV*k, g, y» 0-/ - - 
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2,5 Lablo-Velar: \ ' 

. This, sound 1s the most dlfflcuuGound for speakers. of English 
to master. 'First it Involves the simultaneous articulation of a 
labial and a velar. It. is as though you were trying to say cookpot 
or lugbolt but with open syllables (e.g. coo-kpot and lu-gbolt ). 
Secondly, these sounds are often pronounced with Ingressive air (the 
a,1r moves Into the mouth during the first moments of articulation be- 
fore it 1s followed by egressive ai'r from, the lungs (the normal mode) 
This implosion is more typical 'of a_b than kp_. \ 



J 
V 
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3. Picturing the Points of Articulation . 




Bilabial Stop Labial -Dental Dental 













► - 



r * , 

.Palatal Velar Labio-Velar 



4. Manner' of Articulation ' \ *" 

Sounds. can also Declassified by' how they are produced at the 
point of articulation." This Is.-caljed the manner of articulation. 

4.1 Obstruents: 

Obstruents are sounds which* Involve a radical obstruction of the 
air stream, either complete blockage as In stops- or, paftlal blockage 
as in fricatives . Obstruents may be either voiced op vblcel-ess which 
means that the' vocal .cords are either vibrating or not respectively. 
Ypu-can detect the difference between voicing .and nonvoting, either 
by putting. your fingers on your larynx (Adam's apple) or '1n your 
ears while you are stylng these sounds. You will no doubt notice 
that 1n English, the fricatives /f/ anoVz/ are more heavily voiced 
than the stops /b, d and g/, This 1s because 1n English, the voice- 
less stops /p, t, and k/ are' heavily aspirated; This means that they 
ire followed by a puff of air -{capable of blowing out a candle) which 
devolces the beginning of the following vowel. Because the aspira- 
tion also serves to distinguish English voiceless vowels,- the , 
vo1c1ngJ1st1nct1on 1s not crucial. Fortunately for English speakers', 
the voiceless obstruents of Mende are also, aspirated, though- not as 
'heavily, The two founds /c7 and /]/ listed as palatal stops 1n the 
previous .Illustration are ^actually affricates . This means that pho- 
netically they consist of a.'stop followed by a fricative [ts] and ' 
[it] respectively, However became they function as a unit, they are 
given the unitary symbols lit and /J/. 

4,1 Vmplostvesi 

The noml winner of articulation Involves the use of (egresslve) 
•1r cowing fro* the lungs, In tht articulation of implosives, air 1s 
.drawMnto thttouth by creating a partial vacuum in the pharynx by 
i\t%\ doling 1t off it either md by making i vtlar, dental or 
lettil itop t% ons end and a gluttil stop (closing the larynx) at the 
other and, Then the pharynx 1s -stretched by lowering tht larynx and 
1ri so doing cmtlng a partial vacuum 1n tht pharynx, Thus when the 



i 
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stop is articulated, f or V brifcf momeftt^air witf jjgysh into the mouth V 
briefly giving it its distinctive Sound* before thta^egressi ve' a'ir from v 
tfre lung resumes. * , 




*» 



cTosure 



lowering 
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The remaining set of 6 consonants > the nasals, semi-consQntfnts and 
semivowels are all voiced. Nasals can best be defined as voiced 
stops with the added feature of the opening up of ,the nasal, passage. ^ 

The semi -consonants and the semivowels are like th% nasals are 
resonant which means that there «. less obstruction of the air stream 
than in the case of the stops and fricatives (known collectively .as 
obstruents): The Ictpk of^obstruction allows the vocal tract to reso- 
nate giving the nasals, semi-consonants and semivowels their distinc- 
tive acoustical character.- 

Mjnlike the nasals where the resonance is produced in the /asal 
Canity, the resonance of the semi-segments is product in the oral 
qavity. Semi-consonants are distinguished from semivowels in that 
semi-consonants are considered less obstructed or weakened consonants 
while the semi vowel* are considered more -obstructed than true vowels. 



\ 



4,3fSonorants: 



% The remaining sets of consonants are called sonorant becuase irt 
addition to hav|pg an oral obstruction of sQm^.gCHRt they also have 
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* resonance.^ . example in the nasals, the way is opened for souVid to 
move into,the nasal »cavity which is absonant chamber.. In the case 
of the l iquid 1, the air is .permitted to escape around the sides .of 

• the torigue producing resonance. And finally, in^the case of -the 
semivowels 7y/ and /w/^which are nonsyllabi^c vowels, (i and u re- 
spectively^ the resonance is merely dampened. Sonorants, whicia also 
include ajl the vowel's are generally voiced. All sonorants have the 
Capacity £o be syllabic.^. As^>ointed out above the^syllabic equiva- 
lents of /y/ an<J /w/ are 7i/^Tnd /u/ respectively. Oljher syllabic 
sonorants 'can be marked by placing an apostroph* directly under the' 

.segment. In the Mande /languages nasals are own^syllabic as in 
Kpelle: 'inbulir; Bande: sffidambangf. Lornia onc£ It^tn^sTfoundFTut 
they 'have since been rcist. % 

4.4 Concluding Remarks • , ' 

Much of what was presented here was quite technical and beyond 
what you really need to know v to learn a Maode language. Yet^it was 
presented for a number of reasons: '* ■ i 

(1) it may help you to better understand how the consonant 
.system of a language is structured 

I 

(2) thkt Mande languages are an interesting and fruitful 
area of sci'ent;vfic inquiry 

(3) and because we thought you'd like to khow. 



\ 
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MANDE SUPRASEGMENTALS 

1. Classifications 
» 

In addition to consonants and vowels, a syllable may also posses 
a number of characteristic features called suprasegmentals. They are 
so called, because their distinctiveness may transcend a single seg- 
ment. 

Features often, considered to.be suprasegmental are stress or 
syllable prominance, tone, vowel length and nasalization.- Vowel 
length and nasalization have been presented in the section on vowels. 



2. Stress V 

^ % While stress is generally non-contrastive in.Mande ii is gener- 
ally distinctive* In Kpelle, it falls on the first high-toned sylla- 
ble 1n the word, or if the wocd has no high tones, it falls oji the 
first syllable. Stress 1s 'acoustical ly marked by an increase >n the 
loudness of the syllable Imd 1s ofjten accompanied by a ^lightlin- 
crease in the length of the syllable/ 

3. Tone ^ 

* * 

Tone in Mande 1s chaf-acterized by relative pitch. That is a high 

tone Js-relatively higher in pitch than a low tone, and vice versa. 

■ • 

No Mande language has more than* three distinctive pitch levels. 

Kpelle and Mano have three: high, mid andVow~, while Lorma and Manya 

I 

have two. The following contrasts are from Kpelle: 

high- p£U 'house 1 
mtd pele 'road* 
low bfelS 'trousers 1 

] The remaining Mande languages have only two level tones,. high and 
low. Th«t above contrasts appear in Mende as follows: 

• high peU ( 'house' ' \ 



low high pele* 'road 
low beU 'trousers' 

* J 130- 
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In Lorma due to some historical change, the tones of the above 
words are 'high, though the different words to exert an influence on 
the following word as the following examples show. 

, V ... 
pele* '.house' 



J 



pdle" 
be'le* 

3. 1 Contour 'Tones 



'road'- 
'trousers' 



pelfni ine 
pelem me 
beleniine 



'new house 1 
'new- road' 
'new trousers 
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Colour tones are tones that actually rise- or fall, rather than 
remain at the same pitch thrdughout the syllable. When these tones 
appear on a single syllable, they are writt^as follows:"* 



falling V Kpelle: BO 'owl' Mende: mbu 
risi-ng Kpelle: mSlooa 'rfce' Mende.- 



'owl' 
mba 'rice' 



Rising tones 'and falling tones are heard in Lorma' as sentence > 
level intdnationsi A comma or a question mark following a low tone 
wMl produce a rising tone. A period following a high tone .will pro- 
duce a falling tone. Since this is not a property of the word, and 
since the tonal influence is really marked by the punctuations, these 
rising and fa.lling tones are not otherwise marked. 

3.2 Down-Drift and Down-Step , ^ • 

In most Mande languages there is some^downdrift and downs :ep. 
Downdrift is a general condition where a high tone following a string 
of one or more low tones is not as high in absolute pitch as the high 
tone preceding the low tone. Graphically this condition can be shown 
as follows: " 

■ • * 



K H 



jLjTTTT. 



WJiere, H represents a 
jhigh toned syl labile ahd 
where L, represents a low 
toned syllable. 



"id: 
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3 . 3 Down step * x , : 

- /Downstep is very much like downdrift except here the lowered jjigh 
follows a high tone directly. It is as though the intervening low 
tones were lost. Downstepped higlv tones are marked with 
an apostrophy before the high-toned syllable as in the following 
graphic example: N * - ' o 





Downstep is not found- in Lorma and has only a limi tffd^istribi]- 
ticwi in»Kpelle where it occurs only at the end of sentences. 

4. Word Types . 

t 4 

Although not strictly speakjjig suprasegmefftal , it is worth men- 
tioning that Mande words hdve^efinite phonological shapes.. As men- 
tioned earlier Mande syllables tend to* be open and^prec.eded by a* 
• single consonant. Suctf^syl lable structure can be represented as 
CV where consonants are represented by the symbol C and vowels bx^.. 

.' - n - / r ■ • . ?v 

Pronouns, postpositions and verbal partipals tend to be mono- ; 
syllabic while nouns.- and verbs tend to be bisyllabic; words ^contain? 
ing more than^two syllables are either borrowings or morphologically 
complex (composed of more than one word). Riven these facts, the 
learner can say a lot about the nature of the word simply on the basis 
of its phonological shape; - • ^ 

* ■ • * 

t • f 
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.F. LISTENING AND TRANSCRIPTION EXERCISES 

The following exercises nave been recorded" on tape.' They .are con- 
structed in such a way that you may either do them orally, by covering up 
the answer with a ,card, or you may practice writing down the answers 
either in the space ^provided, or preferably On a sheet of scratch paper. 
Please note, that-wKile these exercises will-give you a general ability 
to recognize and transcribe these sounds you. will find that additional 
work w^ll be necessary ^with your target language before you can hear 
them clearly. 

i 

The Vowels 

^ > 

1. e vrs* ey (If the vowel is glided write /ey/ .while if it is not, 
write - /e/. ' 



\ 



• 1. 






ey 


11. 


- s 6 m 


w 






e V 


12. 


s m 


r 

3." 






e 


. 13. 


1 


4.. 






ey 


14. 


1. 


5. 


b 


•* 

t 


bet 


*15. 


" s s 


. 6. • 


b' 


. t 


* beyt 


16. 


t 1 


7. 


v f 


" r • 


feyl 


17.. 


m * m 


9. 


* f 


1 


'fel 


18. 


k t 


? 


e n 


peyn 


" '19. ' 


s 


.10. 


P 


n 


A . 

pen 


20. - 


t 

s 



sem 

seym 

le 

ley 

sesey 

teyle 

meme 

kete 

sey 

se 



i 0'> 



r 


• 


1 

• * 


1 Q/l 


\ 

/ 


( 




' 2. 

• 


.i vrs e 


f 


- 




1 




1 




1 

•i 




1 


f 


1 i • 


c * 




* 


12 


n 


1 


dpI p 


3. 


• 


* \ 

Q 


v 13. 


n 


1 

1 


' nili 


4. 

i • 
* 

5. 




] 


14 


n 

. r 


7 


ni 7p 


s 


si 


15. 


n 


7 • 


D1 7 1 

P 1 L 1 


6. 


- « 

s 


se 


16. 


f 


J 

' 1 


'fill 

• 111 


7. 


t 


t'e 


17 V 


k f 
\ 


1 


fpl i 

1 CI 1 


8. 


t V 


> 

te 


18^ 


f 


1 


file 


9. 




t1 


19. 


" 1 ' 


n 


1 eoe 


10. 


1 


le 


20. 


1 


i 


lili 



3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7.' 
8. 
9. 
10. 



e vrs e vrs ] 



e 

e 
s 
e 
i 
e 

6 

se 
se 
si 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



pels 
pele' 

piii 

pile / 

pel i 

pele 

selei 

telei 

tile 

pele 
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? 



J 



4. u 


w v r b uw 










v 


i. 


- 


0 


11. 




t 


n 


2. , 




ow 


12 r 
« 13. 




t 




3. 




ow 


\ 


f 


1 


4. 






14. 




f 


1 ' 


5. 


g 


go 


• # .15. 




k 


i 

1 


6. 


g 


' gow 






k 


1 


7. 


s . » 


sow 


17. 




k 




8. 


s 


. so 


18. 




k 




9. 


t 


tow 


1.9. 






1 • 


10. 


t 


to 


' 20. 




b 


n 



town 
to 

folo . 
folow 
kolo 
kolef 
koo 
l<ow 
molo 
bono 



5. o vrs u 



1. 






0 


n. 


f 1 m 


2. 






u 


12. 


g l 


3. 






0 


13. 


g l 


4. 






0 


14. • 


k 1 


5. 






u 


,15. 


k l 


\ 
6. 


g 




go 


16. 


m 1 


7. 


1 




; lo 


17. 


m 1 




1 




lu 


12. ' 


* n w 


9. 


t 


1 


tolo 


19. 


• n w 


10. ' 


P 


•• 1 


pylu 


20.' 


t . ' " 










iS£ ■ 





folomo 

gulu 

gulo 

kolo 

kolu 

mulu 

molu 

noWo 

nowu 

too 



V 



6. ' 


o vrs o vrs - 












• 






* < 








f 

0 


I "• - 


g" 1" 


golo 


2. 




0 


12. 


k 1 


kolo 


3. 




o % 


13. 


r-* 


kolo 








4 






4. 

» 


k 


1 » 0 


14. . 


( 

a l 


gulu 


5. 




0 


15. 


1 


golo 


6. 


f 




• 16. 


t 1 


tolo 


7. 


t 


• to 


17. 


• - ^ 
t 1 


tulo 


8. 


t 


; to 


18. 


t' ' 1 


tolu 


9. 


g 


go 


19. 


•p / 1 


polu 


10. 




go 


•20: 


p 1 


polu 


4 

7. 


• 

, a vrs o 




* 

* 


- 

« 

- 




I . 






Tl . 


A t 1 


talal 


2. 






12. 




poloi 


3. 




a 


13. 


P 1 


^Polu 


4. 




0 




"P 1 


palu 


5, 


- 

P 


pa 


15. 


P 1 ' 


palo 


o • 


P 




IX) • * 


i_e — 


pot a 


7. ^ 


P 1 


polo 






,pola* 


8'. 


. P 1 , 


' pal a' 


18. 


'P 1* 


palo 




t 1 ' 


tola 


19. f 


' : k • p 


c 9 .v^OPO 


10. 


t * 1 • 


talo 


20; 


' k p ' 


kapa 
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8." 


a vrs a 


vrs e - . 




1 . 


• 


a 


1 1 • 


\ 




A 


12. 


3- 




a 


13. 


A 




a • 


14. 




k 
0 


Da 


lb. 


0 • 


K 

D » 


DA 


17. 


7. 


b 


1 '* ba*Ia 


8. 


' b 


1 bAlA 


. 18. 


• 9. 


P - 


1 pal a 


19. 


PL 

\0. 


P 


1 PAlu 


20. 








i 



tala' 

ttft 
tele 

9a1'a 

gele 

gala 

pa- 

pe 

Pa 

pe 



« 1 



a 9. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6.' 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



a vrs e vrs + 



be 

>* 

g+ 

ge , 

ge J 

SA 

se 

se • 

si" ' 



n. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
.15.- 

16. 

17. 

18. 
< 19. 

20. 



ki 
kA 

kl 
ke 
fe 

f+. 

fx 

"fa 
fe 
t+ 
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10 a vrs g vrs t vrs e vrs e 
( 



1. 


•tele 


11. 


mA 


2. . 


t A 1 A \ 




4 I lie 


3. 


- gele 


13. 


mi 


4. • 


gele 


14. 


ml 


sr 


kill 


. 15. 


be 


'6. 


' kiH 


16. '* 


ti 


7. 


kele 


17. • 


S4 










8'. 


\m , 


. ' 18. 


fi 


9. 


v , KaI a 


19. 


" 7 

* 

■» fe 


10. 


kele _ 


20. 


ge 



«Mande Consonants - • 

The f£l lowing consonants should give yoyi little difficulty and for that 

reason no drills are given: p, t, k, b, d, g, f, v, s, z, m, n, l,vy and w. 
1 1 . kp vrs p vrs k * 



1 



1. j ka . 11. f kpaka 

2. pa 12. ' pakpa 

»3." _j kpa T3\ • - ' kapa 

.4.. - kpa jJ. kpapa 

■ . » ■ 

5. ka. 15. kpiki 

. j/ 

6. •' pa ' 16. ' pike , 

•I. - kpe 17. ; kpolo 

8. : ' ke- *' S- 18.' ; : kulu 

- 9. v pr .19. pulu 

10. ' . kpe v . 20. kgekpe 



1 

1 
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12. gb vrs g vrs b' vrs kp 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



ba 

ga 

g6a 
s g6a 
g6e 
be 

ge 

gu 
bu 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15.. 
16. 
17, 
18, 
19. 
20. 



gSu 

bulu 

gulu 

gSulu 

saba V 

sagBa 

saga . 

taba 

tokpo 

tokpo ' 



13. \ g'b- vrs b vrs b vrs g vrs *p 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4., 
5. 
'6.' 
7." 
8. 
9. 
10. 



gpa 



^'£a 
g&a 



oa 



ba 
6e 
be 
be 
fie 



11. 
12. 
13.' 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
1*8. 
19. 
20. 



So 



gbo 

kpbli 

Soli 

bull* 

gBuli 

Bun 

kpuli 

pull 

6a6a 
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16. >p vrs* S vrs v vrs f 



1. - P a 



11. - * • • ' P 1 



2. 



fa- ■ 12-. . vi 



3. va 
j« < 



13. vili 



4. 



fa 14. ' P 111 



•5. - ■ vav 

6. : P a 



15. _ i _ ^li 

16. ■ Pulu 



7. ™ • * 

8. • : va 

9. ' v a 

10. ' ' ^ 



fa ' ' , ,17. . J ,'vulu 



r 



18. folo 



~r 



19. t 

2(5. '' vola 



17.' § vrs ! vrs .£ vrs. 3 



1. sa 



1 *| '. zowo 



2# " W 12.- , / • zowo 



"3. sa 



13. sin 



-v . 



4. 51 • ' ^. ■ , ; , *" 



5. 
6. 



31 " • 15, (y 



cn 



3e ' 16. _1 l_ k Paza 



7> k -ge ; ,17. ^ _ masa 

ti£a 



8. / se 18. 



9. j . se 



19. . baj'1 



10. 



.*5e • < • ' 20.' : . z°3o 
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18. y vrs g 

i- ' ' * - 

,1. ' 

3 

4.' 

• 5 . i_ 

6. _ > - 

7. ' : 

*> 8. " 

9. 

10. 



ga 
ga 

Y# 
Y a 

Y u 
gu 
Y u 
Y e 



i y. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
■ 16: 

17T 
, . 18. 

19. 

\ ?o. 



sa Y a' 
ga Y a 

r\ 

Y ili 
gili 
Y ale 
Y ale 
pa Y a 
paga 
pa Y o 
pago 



SuprasegmegtaV Drills ' 
19"^ Long : vrs Short Vowels -. 



. 1. 

2. 

3.- 

4. 

5. 
•6.. 

7. 

8. 

,10. 



babaa 


. n. 


baaba v — 


12. 


sasasaa 


13. 


saasasa * 


14. 






sasaasaa 


15. 


soola 


16.. 


teveea 


17. 


masag11 


- 18. 


fUbee 


19, 


saag? 


20. 



,tilaa 
tiilaa N o > 
tasaata 
kpaasagii 
mukulu 
_* maaneeve 
niinei 
bovelaale 
kodligii 
pago . 



20.. Nasalized vrs Oral Vowels 



c 



• 1. 


ba 


11. 


2. 


ba • 


12. 


3. 

J— 


v. & 
• baba 


13 


4. » ' • 


baba 


14. 


5. 


i 

1 amaa 


.15. 


6. 


1 amaa 


1,6. • 


-X— : 


1 amaa . 


. 17. 


'8. 


larriaa 


18. 


. 9. 


' talTtf 


19. 


\ 

10. 


tutita 


20. 




• 

% 


- 

• 


^ 21.' High Tone vrs. Low Tone 


• 


1. 


' bite 


U. 


2. 


ba*ba 




3. 


b^ba* ' 


13. 


4. 


• babSi 


14. 


5. 


ba*ba 


15. 


6. 


V tftf 


16! 


7. 


tui - ' 


17. 


8.. 


\- kQld 


18. . 


9: 


' kdlu 


19. ; 


10. 


ktflii 


20. 



kali . 
kala • 
poo 

pggsoe 

mad i go 

sooti 

wi.igii' 

pokopa 

pivygii 

muluba 



ta*tata* 

ta*t$ta 

tatiti 

tat*ta\ 

tatataj 

ka*ka*ti 

ta*ka*ka 

mamima* 

mamima 

kdl&kd 
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High Tone, .Low Tone and Downstep 



4 



blbJ * 


11. 


bajba 


12^ 


* > * 

MDcT". 


13. 




. * 14. 


B^ba 


15. 


kolkoko 


16. 


kcikolco , 


4- 

* 17. 


kuVG|1u 


18. 


fuiuAr 


' 19. 


-piilig} 


\2Q. 



1/ / 
tajtata 



attalta 



tatata 



kakafta 

tJE^ajET 

malala 




High, Low,* .Rising, Falling 




-baba 



baba 



baba 



baba 



baba 



baba 



baba 



baba 



11. 

i-2. 

13. 
* 14. 

15. 
^ 16. 
" 17. 

19; 

20. 



tatata 



tatajta^ 



. tatata 



• tatata 



tatata 



tataa 



"^Iraata 



tataa 



tata£ 



taataa 



